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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


WO days after Mr. Snowden had admitted 

once again that the Government had no 

national unemployment scheme, the House 
of Commons passed the second reading of the 
Trade Disputes Bill by a majority of 27. It is 
to be amended in Committee (if the Liberals can 
be persuaded to vote for their own amendments). 
But meantime the Attorney-General has surprised, 
and apparently disappointed, his party by what 
was obviously a considered statement that under 
the present Bill the General Strike would have 
been illegal. 


This Government so constantly does the wrong 
thing of its own natural volition the first time of 


- asking that, unlike most of the constituted authori- 


ties that the world has seen, it is generally to 
be congratulated on changing its mind. Its 


decision not to participate in the Schneider Trophy 
contest this year was so universally condemned 
that in its most recent reversal of opinion it 
had in fact little option; it is only to be hoped 
that the delay which this vacillation has caused 
will not have proved too serious a handicap to 
the designers and pilots. 


Lord Irwin’s policy in granting a partial 
amnesty has aroused the indignation of large 
sections of British opinion. I do not think it is 
a wise measure, but perhaps Lord Irwin should 
have his chance of trying his policy out to the 
end. After all, it is a reasonable policy, though 
I believe a mistaken one. 


But what must be condemned by all sections of 
opinion who desire that Britain should retain a 
reputation for fairness is that the amnesty should 
have been extended only to the leaders, while the 
rank and file are left in gaol. The men who 
deliberately conspired against the Government 
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and inflicted immense loss and suffering on India 
are treated with indulgence and their miserable 
tools are punished. That is not British justice. 


The public difference of opinion between Mr. 
Baldwin and Mr. Churchill in the Commons debate 
on India last Monday was unfortunate in a party 
sense but extraordinarily revealing as to the charac- 
ter of the two men, who are poles asunder in their 
attitude to life. Even at a superficial glance, for 
instance, it is obvious that Mr. Churchill acts 
before he thinks, whereas Mr. Baldwin suffers 
from the exactly opposite defect. He ponders 
things so long that he seldom acts at all. 


But there is more in contrast than that. Mr. 
Churchill sees all life in terms of conflict, Mr. 
Baldwin in terms of peace; consequently the 
lieutenant always suggests the fortiter in re, the 
captain the suaviter in modo. Indeed, the only 
time Mr. Baldwin ever departs from this general 
attitude is when he suspects that his personal 
position is being challenged; in which event, a 
little vigour creeps into his methods. 


The above-the-battle attitude of Mr. Baldwin 
may or may not be cosmically true, but in the 
organized quarrel of party politics here and now 
it is more often than not demonstrably untrue 
to the facts of the arena. That is the reason why 
Mr. Baldwin usually appears to be letting his 
party down, whereas Mr. Churchill usually 
appears to be trying to key them up. 


Sir Roger Keyes has been criticized for reveal- 
ing that a member of the Government remarked to 
him that ‘‘ the Navy is not much more than a 
wash-out,’’ and withholding the name of the 
politician concerned. As a general rule, there 
may be something to be said against making 
wide statements that may apply to only one of 
twenty different men. But in this case the reproach 
hardly lies. The difficulty would be to find one 
among the twenty odd men who form the Govern- 
ment who does not think the Navy is a wash-out. 


As I am neither artist nor art critic, I do 
not feel competent to criticize Mr. Hardiman’s 
model of his proposed equestrian statue to Lord 
Haig; and the figure of the man does appear 
to bear some resemblance to what the late Field- 
Marshal would have looked like had his hat 
blown off. But as a humble student of natural 
history, I confess that Mr. Hardiman’s idea of 
a horse puzzles me. 


It has been compared, unjustly, to a camel 
or a giraffe. In fact it is not like either of these 
animals, either in life or on the slow-motion 
camera. My trouble is that it is even less like 
a horse, whether on Newmarket Heath or between 
the shafts; but it does seem to be a cross between 
a tapir and a zebra. Is it possible that, under the 
guise of art, Mr. Hardiman is illustrating a new 
and unknown variety of biology ? 


At the moment of writing, the position in 
regard to railway wages seems uncertain. The 
National Wages Board, which is hearing the 
companies’ proposals and the counter-claims of 
the trade unions, has adjourned until Monday, 


3! January 1931 
while it is not known whether the smaller unions 
will be asked to give oral evidence to supplemen, 
the written statements which they have handed to 
the Board. The case of the shopmen, who 
number roughly a sixth of the total employ 
has this week been considered separately, the 
National Board having no jurisdiction in the 
matter. 


Since the railway companies’ annual accounts 
and meetings are due next month, the present 
uncertainty in regard to the outcome of the w 
reduction proposals may possibly influence the 
dividend policy. In this connexion, special 
interest attaches to the contention put forward las 
week on behalf of the trade unions that during 
such a time as the present, reserves might be 
drawn on for dividend purposes, rather than cut 
wages for the benefit of stockholders. According 
to the unions, the total reserves of the four 
companies amount to just under eighty millions, 
This is putting the figure too high, but the 1929 
accounts showed Government securities of frac. 
tionally less than forty-five millions. On the face 
of it, the companies would thus appear to have 
ample funds at their disposal for division among 
ordinary stockholders. 


Unfortunately, no one outside the close cor- 
poration of railway directors has ever known the 
truth of the reserve position. In the last accounts, 
general reserves figured at less than three and a 
quarter millions, but there were also maintenance, 
renewal, contingency and other funds to the 
amount of over forty millions. According to the 
companies, those funds are not ‘“‘ reserves ” in 
the true sense of the word, and are therefore not 
available for dividends. 


This contention would seem to indicate that 
most of the money was specifically earmarked for 
maintenance and renewal expenditure on an 
immense scale, which may be the fact. It also 
may not. As the railways have, since grouping, 
dipped heavily into their reserves for dividend 
payments, while the whole of the sixty million 
pound compensation handed them in 1921 was 
available for the purpose, if needed, there is 
ample precedent for again drawing on reserves 
during exceptionally hard times. 


I trust that the Treasury will pay no heed to 
the suggestion which is being made to it to 
abolish the ten shilling note. I know nothing 
of the theoretical arguments for and against 
having more silver in circulation than at present, 
but I fully appreciate the practical objection to 
an increased weight in my trousers pocket. If 
the Bank of England will give us back our gold 
coins again, so much the better, but if not, I 
would sooner have a few ten shilling notes m 
my wallet than a mass of silver knocking against 
my legs. 


It is not without considerable misgivings that 
I have read of the discovery of the body of King 
Edward the Martyr near Shaftesbury. It is not 
that I lack a proper respect for the memory 
the deceased monarch, but rather that I fear the 
inevitable agitation to re-inter him in Westminster 
Abbey. In the present instance, however, I trust 
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local patriotism of Dorset will _prove 
ong to allow the unfortunate king to 
rest—as he did not live—in peace. 


The fall of M. Steeg once more proves the 
impossibility of a Cartel des Gauches Cabinet 
obtaining a majority in the present Chamber, and 
M. Laval has been compelled to base his adminis- 
tration upon those groups of the Right and 
Right Centre which supported M. Tardieu. The 
Left, with an eye to the ex-Communist vote at 
the General Election next year, refuses to 
co-operate, thus making it abundantly clear that 
French politics are already under the spell of the 
coming appeal to the country. 


The new Premier, M. Laval, has been well 
received by moderate opinion, and one wit has 
even gone so far as to suggest that he is an 
ideal Prime Minister in that his name, being a 
palindrome, is spelt the same from Right to Left 
or from Left to Right. For my part, I trust that, 
for their own sake, French politicians will refrain 
from precipitating another crisis before Easter, 
because the weekly game of Cabinet reconstruc- 
tion grows too tedious to be noticed. 


Apparently we live in an age of lesser men. 
| am tempted to this reflection by the fact that 
what required all the skill of a Pigott forty years 
ago has now been achieved by ‘‘ The Junior 
Member for Treorchy,’’ namely, the hoaxing of 
The Times. In view of the campaign which that 
journal is at present waging against Mr. Lloyd 
George the slip is particularly unfortunate, and 
the Liberal leader is certainly entitled to his 
laugh. Someone, too, seems to have been pulling 
the leg of The Times Madrid correspondent, for 
the latter solemnly asserted last Monday that 
King Alfonso XIII is the grandson of Ferdinand 
VII, and that the Spanish Republic was pro- 
claimed in 1863. 


The meeting of the League of Nations last week 
scored one success in the relief of the German- 
Polish tension, and it did right to appoint a 
committee to give administrative assistance in 
carrying out the proposed reforms in Liberia. * At 
the same time, I cannot help thinking that in 
view of the close connexion between Gabun and 
Fernando Po on the one hand, and the forced 
Liberian labour on the other, the presence of 
French and Spanish representatives on the League 
committee was a little unnecessary. 


For the rest, the long-awaited Disarmament 
Conference is to meet, probably at Geneva, in 
February of next year, though the chairman has 
still to be selected. The United States has lost 
no time in announcing its unwillingness for one 
of its citizens to act in this capacity, and the 
post will not be an easy one to fill. Probably 
the best solution will be to let the Conference 
choose its own chairman when it meets, unless 
it can persuade the President of the Swiss 
Confederation to preside over its deliberations. 


Meanwhile, M. Briand is clearly ploughing the 
sands in his efforts to advance the cause of a 
United States of Europe. He was, I understand, 
Politely reminded last week that his proposals 


bore too marked a resemblance to the Grand 
Design of Henri IV to be popular outside France, 
and such is in fact the case. All the essential 
ingredients for a European Federation are lacking, 
and the sooner M. Briand realizes the fact, the 
less time will be lost at Geneva and elsewhere 
in discussing projects that bear no relation to 
actuality. 


While one Department of State is doing its best 
to make the British Industries Fair a success, down 
to printing the catalogues in seven languages, 
another, represented by the Excise authorities, is 
doing its best to place difficulties in the way of 
exhibitors. An important section of the Birming- 
ham part of the Fair is the jewellers’ exhibit, and 
the trade has just been warned that unless addi- 
tional licences are taken out for the purpose of the 
exhibition, there will be the liability of heavy 
penalties. In the result, many Birmingham 
jewellers are announced to have decided to boycott 
the Fair. There may be a good and sufficient 
reason for the attitude of the Excise authorities, 
but if so I should be interested to learn it. 


It is curious how the social status of the different 
districts of London varies from generation to 
generation. Mayfair is definitely beginning to 
““ go down in the world ’’ now that business has 
invaded the Squares; and I am assured that Bays- 
water is as definitely going up. It is only half a 
century ago since a great lady of the time told 
the famous Lord Salisbury that she never left her 
cards north of Oxford Street; now the greatest 
of great ladies need not be ashamed of knowing 
where Paddington is. 


It is all part of the same movement to the West 
—the last act of the Cockney play which began 
when the Strand first had country houses away 
from the City, and Covent Garden was the very 
centre of fashion. That was three centuries ago; 
perhaps in three centuries hence Grosvenor Square 
will be the centre of London’s fruit and vegetable 
market, and the really exclusive set will live 
between the Marble Arch and Paddington Station. 


PAVLOVA 
By E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


E that ne’er knew the crown of old Romance, 

The pyrrhic or the naked Grecian dance, 
Or Rome’s boy darling of a day’s event, 
Who at Antibes has yet his monument, 
Or that Camargo, whom the painter feigned 
To draw in motion, with her arms unstrained, 
Have in this later, inauspicious, time 
Been thrilled to bliss by pagan pantomime ; 
Have seen mad Autumn shower the leaves of gold 
In Bacchanal profusion overbold; 
Have seen the expiring and immortal Swan 
Preen on the rushy bank her plumage wan; 
The Butterflies in chase, Armida’s bower, 
And the maid in the Phantom Rose’s power. 
Swifter than light she passed across our stage, 
The ecstasy of an all-questioning age, 
Swifter than light she passed, and still we held 
In our dim minds her splendour undispelled. 
Pavlova, passion transient, supreme, 
Art thou departed, or do we but dream? 
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THE DISSOLUTION OF LIBERALISM 


MONG the questions which complicate our 
politics none is more important than that 
which inquires into the future of party 
government. For centuries our Parliament has 
known but two national and comprehensive parties. 
Must it in future accommodate three? We believe 
that this question can now be answered with a firm 
negative and that this week will be marked in the 
historian’s calendar as the week in which 
Liberalism—the political creed which impressed 
itself on every decade of Victoria’s long reign— 
signed its own death warrant and even cut its own 
throat. 

Consider what happened. The House was con- 
cerned with what in perspective appears to be the 
dominant social issue of the past hundred years, 
transcending even the franchise in importance. 
Room has to be found in our economic system for 
a novel but most powerful factor—organized 
Labour. That it must be something of an excres- 
cence on established usage, that it must, in other 
words, enjoy a privileged position, has been 
admitted for a good half century. But since 1926 
the issue has presented itself in a more formidable 
shape. The question with which we are now con- 
fronted is whether the admittedly privileged Trade 
Unions can and should be fitted into the historic 
frame-work of the State, or whether it must 
accommodate itself to their status. 

If ever, then, a Bill raiseda question of principle, 
it is a Bill defining the limits within which the State 
can recognize trade disputes, and the proper atti- 
tude of Parliament towards questions of principle 
is well known. They are posed and decided in 
Second Reading debates. The decision Aye or No 
on the question that a Bill be read a second time 
settles whether the House accepts or rejects its 
principle. 

There are, of course, Bills to which this test does 
not apply—Bills which contain a miscellany of pro- 
visions, Bills whose quality is finally determined 
in Committee. In such cases it is quite legitimate 
for the House to accept a Bill on its second read- 
ing while holding itself free to reject it on its third. 
But the Trade Disputes Bill cannot by any manner 
of means be brought within this class. Its sup- 
porters and its opponents are agreed that it raises 
fundamental issues. On such a Bill any party 
which claims to have a contribution to make 
towards the regulation of the nation’s affairs must 
give a decisive second reading vote. Yet this was 
the Bill on which the Liberal Party, so far as it was 
a party—so far, that is, as it recognized its official 
ieader—gave no vote at all. There was a time when 
Liberalism was, for good or ill, above all things a 
party of principle. In this critical division it 
repudiated its own traditions. 

Even this is not the worst. It would be lament- 
able if Liberalism had so far failed to adjust itself 
to the conditions of the modern world that it was 
unable to recognize that a principle was at stake. 
Nobody pretends, however, that the party was thus 
purblind. The facts of the situation are patent. 
The members of the Liberal Party could not vote 
for the Bill because they condemned its principle; 
they would not vote against it because they had 
struck a bargain with its authors and because their 


leader was straining every nerve to deliver the 
goods. Liberalism, in fact, sold itself for the 
Alternative Vote and those Liberals who refuseg 
to be parties to such an outrage on Liberal senij. 
ment are technically rebels. 

How, we must needs ask, has it come about that 
Mr. Lloyd George, with all his political flair, has 
been guilty of such a fatal blunder? It is because 
he has let himself be dazzled by the addition of 
Liberal votes throughout the country. Put together, 
they run into millions. Therefore, he argues, jt 
only needs an alteration in our electoral system fo, 
those millions to be adequately represented in the 
House of Commons. 

We can assure him that Parliamentary parties 
are not made in that way. They are made by str 
currents of opinion which are themselves set in 
motion not by caucus-calculations but by principles 
of the very sort which Mr. Lloyd George has just 
trampled under foot, by the clear perception of 
political rights and wrongs, by the emphatic pre. 
ference of one course over another—a preference 
automatically involving the rejection of mere 
opportunism. As a result of his tactics, Mr. Lloyd 
George has got his machine, or at any rate the 
shadow of a promise of his machine. But he has 
estranged his voters. 

We have no longer any fear of the Alternative 
Vote bringing confusion into our politics. There 
is not the least likelihood of electors giving their 
second preferences to candidates ready to suppress 
their opinions in the interests of a deal. Liberalism 
as a force that moved hearts is dead and the only 
question which the inquest of the future will have 
to determine is whether it indeed died this last 
week or whether it passed away in 1914 and has 
now begun to smell. 


MANUFACTURING CRIMINALS 
HE latest official report on the working of 
T Prohibition, which has recently been laid 
before President Hoover, reveals a state of 
affairs in the United States due to the attempted 
enforcement of that experiment which can only 
be described as chaotic. The law is everywhere 
broken with impunity, and no one thinks a penny 
the worse of the offender, unless, indeed, he has 
the misfortune to be found out, when he is regarded 
with a mixture of pity and contempt. The ordinary 
Englishman, who reads of these things in his daily 
paper, generally thanks God that he is not as his 
American cousins are, and passes on to the sporting 
or Stock Exchange news. If he does, by any 
chance, stop to give the matter another thought, 
it is usually to reflect that the attempt to enforce 
Prohibition is bringing all law into contempt, and 
that the widespread prevalence of crime of every 
description in the United States is due to the fact 
that this particular law is openly derided. 4 
Unfortunately, we are no longer in a position 
to indulge in any feelings of self-righteousness on 
this score. The Home Office, by its attitude 
towards sweepstakes and gambling of all kinds, 
bids fair to bring the law in this country into the 
same contempt as on the other side of the Atlantic. 
It is not so long ago since the Englishman was 
the most law-abiding person in the world, but this 
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cannot be said to-day. It is illegal to buy 
a ticket in the Irish sweepstakes, but who 
thinks any the worse of a man for having one? 
There is the same feeling with regard to those 
who infringe many another law or regulation, such 
as the purchase of cigarettes or chocolates during 
the prohibited hours, and until the new Read 
Traffic Act was put into force the motorist who 
came into conflict with the police could usually 
count on the sympathy of the other users of the 


The Irish sweepstakes, however, have forced the 
matter to the fore. For our part, we are frankly 
puzzled by the official attitude towards gambling 
in its various forms. There is apparently nothing 
reprehensible in having an account with a book- 
maker, but it is a crime to indulge in ready-money 
betting in the street. It is illegal to take a 
ticket in a sweepstake to aid a hospital in Dublin, 
but there is no objection to participation in a raffle 
to provide funds for new hassocks in the local 
church or chapel. We may not invest a few pesetas 
in one of the Spanish lotteries, but the law will 
not frown upon us if we gamble on the Stock 
Exchange by securing an option on some particular 
stock. It appears, then, that the objection to 
gambling has no moral basis, or every bookmaker 
would be sent to prison and every totalisator dis- 
mantled. Can it be that so long as we gamble 
in recognized places, or on a sufficiently large 
scale, we are safe from Mr. Clynes and his hench- 
men? We have always been loath to endorse the 
popular view that the law is an ass, but we are 
more than a little suspicious of an animal which 
appears to be blind in one eye. 

There is, however, another aspect of the present 
campaign against the Irish sweepstakes which 
deserves to be seriously considered even by those 
who have no intention of participating in them, 
and it is the right claimed by the Post Office to 
open private letters. It is, of course, the duty of 
a Government Department, as of every private 
citizen, to prevent any infraction of the law, but 
it is easy to see that this might become a serious 
abuse. If the authorities are going to open a letter 
in the hope of discovering whether the writer has 
bought a ticket in a lottery, what is to prevent 
them adopting the same course on the chance of 
finding out whether he has renewed his dog 
licence? In short, it requires no great stretch of 
the imagination to see the postal service in this 
country converted into a vast system of espionage 
into the affairs of private citizens that would put 
the Cheka itself to shame. Governmental interfer- 
ence with ordinary correspondence strikes at the 
very root of that theory of the liberty of the indivi- 
dual upon which the political system of Great 
Britain is based. 

The fact is that in their inconsistent attitude 
towards gambling the authorities are embarking 
on a very dangerous course. The law, like that 
with regard to Sabbath observance, as it stands 
at present, is clearly unworkable, and every attempt 
to enforce it will merely result in the manufacture 
of more offences. While human nature remains 
what it is, the vast majority of men and women in 
this country will have ‘‘a bit on,” in one form 
or another, and if the law is going to brand them 
as criminals for so doing, it is the law and the 
nation in the end that will suffer. 
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DEMOCRACY IN DANGER 
By W. J. Brown, M.P. 


W HEN the Mosley Memorandum was issued, 


the section of it which attracted most hostile 

Press criticism was that which proposed to 
make a Council of Five responsible for the handling 
of the Unemployment crisis. Hostile critics saw in 
this proposal the germ of dictatorship, and Sir Oswald 
Mosley was promptly dubbed ‘‘ The English Hitler.” 

The expectation that the Memorandum would be killed 
by ridicule of this section of it turned out to be quite 
a mistaken one. In fact, the insistence laid on the 
necessity for Parliamentary reform, and on the need for 
Governments that will govern, turned out to be the most 
popular feature of the Memorandum. For Democracy 
is beginning to learn that it may be strangled just as 
effectively by democratic form as by autocratic fact. 

Consider the position. At every election from 1922 
onwards Unemployment has been a dominant, and 
usually the predominant, issue. The Labour and 
Liberal Parties have based their plea for support mainly 
upon the promise to deal radically with this great evil. 
Even the Conservative Party has commended the main 
planks of its election programmes to the electorate on 
the ground that they would at least contribute to the 
solution of the problem. Democracy, without any 
question, has voted again and again for drastic handling 
of Unemployment. 

Whatever the political complexion of Govern- 
ments, that drastic handling has been and is con- 
spicuous by its absence. This Government may have 
done a little more than that, and that a little more 
than the other. But at no stage has radical treatment 
of the problem been forthcoming from any Party that 
has been in power. 

Now, whatever else this represents, it is clearly not 
the democratic idea, for the basis of that idea is that 
the will of the people shall prevail. Those who attack 
the signatories to the Mosley Memorandum on the 
ground that it is undemocratic must first of all prove 
the existence of that democracy from which the 
Memorandum is said to depart. Where is it? The 
Unemployment problem is nearing the 24 million point. 
Where is the drastic action to deal with it? Where 
has it been these last ten years? 

It may be said that this is a Minority Government, and 
that is true. But we have had long periods of Majority 
Government during which Government action had as 
little relation to election promises as the action of the 
present Government has. And, in any case, if our 
electoral system produces a series of Governments with 
office but without power, so that Government is 
paralysed in the face of growing emergency, can that 
be described as Democracy ? 

We are now threatened with the Alternative Vote. 
I do not propose here to discuss its advantages or draw- 
backs from a democratic point of view, but if, as seems 
almost certain, its effect is to perpetuate into the 
indefinite future a situation in which no party will enjoy 
complete power, will it further the interests of 
Democracy or give us Governments that can govern? 
This is a tremendously serious issue, for many of us 
are beginning to think that the supreme need is not so 
much for Governments of a particular political colour, 
but for Governments that will govern, and not fiddle 
about while the country drifts steadily nearer te 
disaster. 

But we must go further than the electoral system to 
find what it is that thwarts the clear desire of Democracy 
that this curse of Unemployment shall be dealt with. 
Despite the defects of the Three-Party. system and of 
Minority Government, it is true to say that in this 
present House of Commons there is a clear majority for 
a much more energetic and far-reaching policy on 
Unemployment than we have yet seen attempted. Why 
is it not applied? : 
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Because it is nobody’s business in particular! We 
have a Cabinet of twenty-two estimable persons, each, 
with the exception of the Prime Minister, with a huge 
Department of State to supervise and answer for. How 
‘can any one of them, or any number of them together, 
really tackle a problem of this magnitude? The 
Minister of Transport does a bit, the Minister of Health 
a bit, the President of the Board of Trade a bit, and 
so on, but all the bits added together amount to very 
little compared with the size of the problem. We are 
left with the Prime Minister? What about him? 
‘Well, it would not be untrue to say that we have no 
‘Prime Minister. We have at various stages two First 
‘Lords of the Admiralty, two Foreign Secretaries and 
two Secretaries of State for India—but no Prime 
Minister—that is, no one whose sole concern it is to 
‘keep the Cabinet acting as a team, to co-ordinate and 
inspire its activities. And if it be urged, as it may 
justly be urged, that the Premier, in visiting America, 
in handling the London Conference, and the Round 
Table Conference, has been doing very valuable work, 
i reply : ‘‘ Granted that that be so, and granted even 
that no one could have done it so well or with so great 
authority, it merely reinforces the plea that there should 
‘be a group of Ministers divested of all responsibility 
‘for running particular Departments, and so free to 
handle the Unemployment problem.’’ And that is 
precisely what the much abused Memorandum proposed. 

But still further—the machine of Parliament must 
be drastically revised. A leisurely assembly, going 
through every word, every line, every clause of all 
important Bills, with First Reading, Second Reading, 
Committee Stage, Report Stage, and Third Reading, 
with innumerable opportunities of endless talk and 
obstruction at virtually every stage, might have 
been all right in the seventeenth century, when 
England was in the main a simply organized agri- 
cultural community, and when Parliament was con- 

cerned almost solely with simple political issues. But 
_in a highly organized industrial State like modern 
Britain, situated in a world which changes with 
tremendous rapidity, in a Parliament whose doings 
touch every citizen at a thousand points between 
birth and death, this kind of antiquated procedure is 
_hopeless. As it is now constituted, Parliament can 
only deal with three or four major measures in a 
year of Parliamentary time! At this pace it would 
_require ten years to push through the measures that 
ought to be applied in as many months. No wonder 
_that the gibe about the ‘‘ Talking Shop ’’ at West- 
minster grows and grows. 

Let the business man ask himself this question : 
How much work could a Board of Directors do with 
a General Meeting of Shareholders in permanent 
session? Let the Trade Unionist ask himself how 
much work his Executive Committee and Officers 
could do with an Annual Conference sitting from 
January to December. Neither Trade Unionist nor 
_ business man would dream of running his affairs on 
-the lines we apply to the greatest business of all— 
the running of the Country. 


LIGHT LIMERICKS FOR LUCKLESS 
LIBERALS 


"J *HERE once was a Liberal L. G. 
Who said: ‘‘ We must see, we must see ’’; 
For to speak and not vote 

On all matters of note, 

Is what makes the perfect M.P. 


In view of the danger that leader writers on 
‘ The Times’ may attribute the above poem to Mr. 
Lloyd George, we hasten to state that the postmark 
on the envelope, which brought the above poem, 
was neither Criccieth nor Churt.) 


31 January 1931 


THE RETURN OF THE KINGS 


By MarQuIS DE DION 
(The French Royalist leader and motorist) 


ILL monarchy be found in the Europe of 
W to-morrow as the dominating form of 
government ? 

This question appears to me an easy one to answer 
The more you study history, the more you become cn. 
scious of the inevitability of the cycle which Aristot 
described to illustrate the course of evolution. Stuy 
any given lapse of time extending over a number of 
centuries and you invariably find one form of gover. 
ment being succeeded by another according to the 
evolution shown in the famous cycle of the Gree 
philosopher. To determine, then, whether the futur 
will witness a revival of the monarchical idea, yw 
must first find out at what point of the cycle we haye 
at present arrived. 

The year 1789 witnessed the beginning of a ney 
age, democracy being then more or less generally 
substituted -for autocracy which itself had followed 
monarchy and of which it was a perversion. This 
democracy is now moribund. Like everything else, it 
has grown old and rotten in course of time. Hence 
it will sooner or later give way to another mode of 
government. And if we look around us it is evident 
that the next step in the cycle that we are going 
through appears to be some form or other of dictator. 
ship. Evidently a dictator can be said to belong to 
the genus of monarchs, as the real meaning of mon- 
archy is a single ruler, and it is absolutely immaterial 
so far as the cycle is concerned whether the monarch 
holds his power by virtue of hereditary right or by 
election, or even force. 

Of course, many will criticize me for saying that the 
old cycle of Aristotle still holds good to-day. They 
will point to such new modes of government (or 
mis-government) as Fascism and Bolshevism and will 
rightly say that no mention of these was ever made 
or even thought of by the political scientists of 
antiquity or of the past. I do not see how this damages 
my point of view. For surely even these new forms 
of government, or any other that humanity may be 
subjected to, fall under one or other of the headings 
of the cycle. Both Fascism and Bolshevism are modes 
of autocracies. It is only the name that differs. In 
any case, I do not pretend that such terms as aristoc- 
racy, oligarchy, democracy, demagogy (which is our 
present state), monarchy and autocracy are absolutely 
rigid in their interpretation, but simply that they wil 
be found to cover virtually every form of government 
that can be thought of. 

Now, there is one thing I want to stress particu- 
larly. It is not the system of government that is bad, 
but rather Man who makes a government good or 
bad. There is nothing new under the sun, and the 
great pity is that we are always imagining that there 
is. . . . What is has happened before and so has 
what will happen to-morrow.: The great truths of 
humanity will remain always the same though some- 
times with new methods. If you wish to have a sane 
idea and a just appreciation of the psychology of life, 
take the fables of La Fontaine. At first sight they 
appear to have been written for children, but in reality. 
they should be meditated and studied by every think- 
ing man and woman. And what is even more extra 
ordinary is that these fables were by no means original 
since they were all culled from the fables of A®sop, 
a man who lived hundreds and hundreds of yeafs 
before him. Nor should I be surprised if one day there 
came to light records of even more ancient fables 
preaching the same philosophy. The one sure thing 
that life has taught me is that ‘‘ plus ¢a change, plus 
c'est la méme chose’’. . . . If you wish to have @ 
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- ct appreciation of life and man in all things, take 
heck the of La Fontaine and 

u will not go wrong. ’ 

What are the characteristics of the demagogy from 
which we are all suffering? In a demagogy people 
are always trying to go against nature. They imagine 
that they are stronger and more intelligent than the 

neration that preceded them. They are not satisfied 
either with reasonable profits or with living the life 
of their predecessors. Their milieu seems too restricted 
and consequently they gamble with fate and soar higher 
than they are justified in doing. Whether this is a 
result of the war or not, the fact remains that this 
intense striving after material comforts that are often 
beyond one’s reach is one of the principal causes of 
our economic distress to-day. And if there is one 
factor in the problem that has tended to aggravate it, 
it is the instalment system that we have imported 
from America, It has not only brought America to 
its present economic distress, but it is rapidly tending 
to have as pernicious a result in Europe. __ 

People must, or rather should be, content with 
spending the money that they have and not mortgage 
the future, this tending at any moment to put them in 
a difficulty. Of course, the instalment system is all 
right when it allows the worker to improve his own 
power of production. Nothing but praise can be 
awarded to any system that permits a working woman 
to buy a sewing machine or a farmer. to purchase a 
tractor that could not be bought otherwise. This all 
makes for good in that it not only benefits the buyer, 
but the seller is virtually certain of being paid every 
instalment. But where this system is pernicious is 
when it allows a man or woman to buy comforts or 
luxuries that are beyond justification, and in nine case¢ 
out of ten it leads to trouble. The instalment system, 
in short, not only tends to make production higher 
than the demand (as has happened in America), but it 
often involves the foolish people who have had recourse 
to it in endless difficulty. And I much deplore the 
fact that it has taken such a hold in France to-day. 
There is no doubt that owing to it the French auto- 
mobile industry is going to its ruin. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


By ALFREDO Rocco 
(Italian Minister of Justice) 


S Italy is one of the few countries that have 

abolished the death penalty, we have often been 
asked whether we were justified in abolishing 
it and also for the conception that we hold of 
punishment. 

Curiously enough it was the French to whom we 
owed the abolition of the death penalty in Italy, and, 
though we realized that the innovation which they had 
made during the third Empire, when they erased it 
from their statute book, had proved such a failure 
that after doing without the death penalty for a number 
of years they had to reintroduce it (as is known, the 
number of crimes in France increased at an alarming 
tate from the very first year that the death penalty 
was abolished), we were undeterred and gave it full 
trial. This happened years before Fascism was ever 
thought of, and, contrary to what was seen in France, 
the revolution that we brought about in our criminal 
codes did not prove unsuccessful. This diminution in 
crime may, of course, be attributed to causes that have 
nothing to do with the abolition of the death penalty, 
since the same diminution is found during the same 
period in many countries that still retain it as the 
supreme penalty. Nevertheless, we cannot quarrel with 
a measure that, viewed from a strictly humanitarian 
viewpoint, is a step in the right direction. At any 
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rate, the Italian supporters of more humane methods 
in punishment did not copy Robespierre, who, as is 
well known, sent thousands of innocent people to the 
guillotine after warmly upholding the abolition of this 
barbaric method of social justice. 

Taking post-war figures, it cannot be denied that 
big crimes have diminished enormously siace the 
Fascist regime was introduced into Italy, and, though 
I consider there are still too many crimes, there is 
marked improvement in the statistics shown. From 
1919-1920, for instance, there were over 6,000 murders 
in Italy, while the figure for last year was just over 
2,000. 

Here I would like to stress the fact that of these 
2,000 murders a very high proportion belong to that 
category of crime that no human penalty will ever 
eradicate. I am alluding to what the French call 
‘* crime passionnel,’’ a class of crime which by its very 
nature remains always constant, in that the fear of 
punishment will never deter a man or woman whose 
sexual instincts have been blinded by the committal 
of some great treachery. Acting under the spur of 
jealousy and unrequited love, men and women who 
are in any way temperamental or swayed by the 
southern sun—lovers who have been slighted in their 
passions—often see red, and when people see red, all 
the penalties in the world will not prevent them from 
committing an irrevocable act. 

In Latin countries juries and tribunals are so 
supremely conscious of the inevitability of ‘“‘ crimes 
passionnels ’’ that they often pardon crimes that in 
more northern countries would meet with the severest 
penalties; but though I personally sympathize with 
this viewpoint, and think that in many cases “‘ crimes 
passionnels ’’ possess many extenuating circumstances, 
I am of the opinion that the Latin appeal to sentiment- 
ality is at times a little exaggerated. Let me explain 
my meaning. In every human punishment there are 
two aspects. If a crime is viewed only from the indivi- 
dual point of view, there is no doubt that Lombroso’s 
plea of the irresponsibility of criminals holds good. 
No man is free to act except according to the laws of 
his universe, and therefore punishment should only be 
regarded as a corrective force, not as a punishment 
per se. Since man only obeys the sum total of influences 
whether inherited or made up of his immediate milieu 
or upbringing, it is obviously unfair to punish him 
for any crime which he may commit, any penalties 
imposed on him being only viewed in the light of a 
strengthening of the good influences working in him 
or of the ‘‘ peur du gendarme ’’ which with most 
people is the biggest deterrent of crime. Now this 
is all right from the purely individual aspect, but 
there is another factor to be considered. Man must 
be viewed also as a component member of the society 
to which he belongs, and viewed from this collective 
standpoint, law penalties can only be considered in the 
light of punishment. If, then, I am asked whether I 
think the abolition of the death penalty to be justified, 
I should say that it may be in most cases, but that 
I know of many atrocious crimes for which death is 
a suitable penalty and even more that would possibly 
never have been committed if a death penalty had 
been hanging like a sword of Damocles over the 
heads of the people who had committed them. There 
are, for instance, anarchist crimes that in my view 
always deserve death, and why people should 
object on humane grounds to its being inflicted on 
some ruffians who have committed a dastardly act I 
fail to understand. The very same people take it 
for granted that we should lose hundreds of thousands 
of good citizens in war—a most illogical viewpoint 
in my opinion. As I said before, the knowledge that 
a death penalty exists often acts as a deterrent, while 
the realization that the worst that may happen is a 
number of years spent in penal servitude (which, with 
good conduct, may often be lessened) does not. And 
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this factor is one that is often lost sight of by 
legislators. 

In writing of this very engrossing subject, I recall 
one of the last books which Jules Verne wrote, ‘ The 
Shipwrecked of the Manhatten.’ Here the French 
novelist describes the adventures of a number of 
emigrants who were wrecked on a certain island in 
the Pacific where lived an anarchist philosopher who 
had fied the world. This man, seizing the opportunity 
to put his theories into practice, welcomed the 
emigrants and told them to experiment with the 
anarchy which he advocated; but the conditions that 
came to prevail in the island after a few months became 
so impossible that he was obliged to establish a 
dictatorship over the community. This, in a sense, 
sums up my theory of punishment—and the laws in 
our criminal code are the Dictator. Without them there 


would be no security for any human being and only 
chaos. 


ARGENTINA AND HER PROBLEMS 
By Srr CHARLES PETRIE 


HE past few weeks have witnessed a determined 

effort to awaken the British public to the possi- 

bilities, commercial and political, of Latin 
America. Last month the celebrations in commemora- 
tion of the centenary of the death of Simon Bolivar 
called attention to the five republics which he founded, 
while the wreath which was placed by the Venezuelan 
Minister at the foot of the statue of George Canning at 
Westminster emphasized the part which Great Britain 
played in the achievement of their independence by the 
old colonies of Spain. To-day it is the turn of 
Argentina, and the coming British Exhibition at 
Buenos Aires, to attend which the Prince of! Wales left 
England two weeks ago, will, it is to be hoped, go a 
long way to make the countries concerned better known 
to one another. In these circumstances, the appear- 
ance of a history of Argentina* is to be welcomed. 
Mr. Kirkpatrick has done his work well, and the only 
blemish on his book is the sycophancy of the dedica- 
tion to the Prince of Wales. Some readers may, 
indeed, complain that the author is a dull dog, and 
that he does not make any effort to be interesting, but 
the comment is hardly fair, for the work is competent, 
and Mr. Kirkpatrick would clearly have been foolish 
to adopt a thanner of writing that is alien to him. 
Some day, perhaps, the Latin American nations will 
find their George Trevelyan, who can interpret their 
independence as Mr. Cunninghame Graham has inter- 
preted their foundation, but until that time comes we 
must be grateful to such writers as Mr. Kirkpatrick, 
even if on occasions they make it difficult for, us to see 
the wood for the trees. 

The rise of the Argentine Republic has been one of 
the true romances of history. Many factors have 
made this rise possible, and not the least of them was 
the relatively insignificant position of the country in 
colonial times. There were no mines to be worked, 
and consequently there was no need of slave labour 
upon any extensive scale. The Indian population was 
scanty, if occasionally dangerous, while the negroes 
who were imported at one time or another have dis- 
appeared, leaving little trace of their existence. The 
result of this is that Argentina to-day is fundamentally 
more European than any other Latin American State, 
and so is not harassed by those doubts and difficulties 
to which a mixed population invariably gives rise. 
This is not, of course, to say that the Brazilian 
principle of ignoring racial distinctions may not be 
successful in the end, but the fact that Argentina has 


* * A History of the Argentine Republic.’ 
Kirkpatrick. Cambridge University Press. 158. 
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not had to have recourse to any such experiment 
given her an enormous advantage over her neighbour. 
Then, again, the Republic has great geographical ang 
climatic assets which neither Chile nor Brazil enj 
for she is not confined by natural obstacles like the 
former, nor does a great part of her territory lie jp 
the tropics, as is the case with the latter. In eff 
she has experienced several very great advantages 
indeed during the first hundred years of her career 
as an independent State. 

At the same time, there are serious difficulties 
still to be overcome. Argentina is undeniably handj. 
capped by her lack of fuel, for her coal resources 
are poor both in quality and in quantity, while oj 
has yet to be found on a sufficiently large scale, 
Water-power is available in the Misiones Territory, 
but it is a long way from Buenos Aires and the 
other centres of industrial activity, and even with 
the most modern of high pressure cables a 
percentage is inevitably lost in transmission. Such 
being the case, the only solution (for the feasibility 
of harnessing the tides on any remunerative scale 
has yet to be proved) is to obtain control of the 
power which is running to waste beyond the frontiers 
of Argentina, in Paraguay. It remains to be seen 
whether political control is necessary, but what is 
essential is an assurance that the supply shall not 
be interrupted, and Argentine doubts on this head 
are intimately connected with the dispute between 
Bolivia and Paraguay for the possession of the 
Chaco Boreal. This region gives access to the River 
Paraguay, and as La Paz is notoriously under the 
influence of Washington, Argentina has n6 desire 
to see the Paraguayan river system under Bolivian 
control. 

The present distribution of the population is also 
admittedly unsatisfactory. Out of a total of between 
ten and eleven millions nearly three millions are 
resident in or about the capital, nor is the reason 
for this far to seek. Buenos Aires is the port by 
which the vast majority of immigrants enter the 
country, and it is only natural that a good propor- 
tion of them should never get any further. In 
addition to the obvious economic disadvantages of 
this state of affairs, there are grave political dangers. 
Revolutionary doctrines easily spread in such condi- 
tions as exist in Buenos Aires, and in consequence 
that city shares with Barcelona the doubtful distinc- 
tion of suffering more from labour troubles than any 
other great Latin centre of population. The problem 
is obviously very difficult of solution, but it may be 
rendered easier by the decline in the number of 
immigrants of late years, due to a great extent to 
the policy of the Fascist Government in Italy. In 
short, Argentina in the future will have to look to 
her own citizens to breed and multiply, rather than 
depend upon the European immigrant, and in the 
long run that cannot but prove beneficial. 

The recent revolution undoubtedly caused some 
alarm on this side of the Atlantic, where its im 
portance was exaggerated. The truth is that in 1928 
the Argentine people, in a fit of enthusiasm, re-elected 
Dr. Irigoyen to the Presidency, and events soon 
showed that the old man was no longer equal to 
the task. His real offence was not his despotism, 
for every Latin American President is a good 
of an autocrat, but his dilatoriness. He could not 
be persuaded to sign even the most important 
documents, and, as in every Spanish land since the 
days of Philip II the Head of the State has had 
much routine work to get through, confusion ensued. 
Moreover, he was petulant and _ irritable, 
although meticulously careful in some things, he 
allowed the grossest abuses in other matters to go 
unchecked. The result was a revolution, though 
the most peaceful description, and the fact that the 
revolt was headed by a general caused no surprise 
to those who knew Argentina best, for in Latin 
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America, as in Spain herself, the army usually takes 
Americ on occasions of this nature. 

In foreign affairs the policy of Argentina is largely 
under the influence of her relations with the United 
States, and to that country President Irigoyen showed 
himself extremely hostile. He refused to send a 

tative to the last Pan-American Conference, 
and the Argentine Republic was content during his 
second term of office with a chargé d'affaires at 
Washington. Whether the recent revolution will 
result in a modification of this animosity towards 
the United States remains to be seen, but there 
are several obstacles in the path of any real friend- 
ship, and not the least of them is the Monroe 
Doctrine. Whether at Geneva or Washington, the 
Argentine Republic refuses to become a party to any 
agreement which even tacitly recognizes this Doc- 
trine, and such is the explanation alike of her 
refusal to resume active membership of the League of 
Nations and to sign the Kellogg Pact. Buenos 
Aires demands, and will continue to demand, that 
she be treated by Washington as an equal, and it 
seems clear that, so long as the United States 
ists in adhering to the Monroe Doctrine, the 
present ill-feeling between the two leading countries 
of America must continue. 

When all is said and done, however, Argentina 
has every reason to be satisfied with her position 
at the beginning of the fourth decade of the century. 
After little more than a hundred years of inde- 
pendence her statesmen have built up a nation 
which will assuredly be one of the Great Powers 
of the world to-morrow. Great Britain and Italy 
have recognized the fact by sending the Heirs 
Apparent to their thrones to Buenos Aires, and the 
compliment has been appreciated. This country, 
unlike the United States, is not regarded in Latin 
America as having a political axe to grind, and 
future relations with Argentina should be even more 
cordial than those which have existed in the past. 
After all, Great Britain is her best customer, and 
one of the chief objects of the present Exhibition 
is to make British goods better known to the 
Argentine purchaser. Our rivals are busy, and it is 
pleasing to note that for once we are not behind 
in peddling our wares in a land which has always 
been united to Britain by ties of the warmest 
sympathy. The late Mr. Pierpont Morgan once 
declared that it always paid to be a bull where 
Latin America was concerned, and the Foreign 
Office is to be congratulated upon having taken his 


THE GEISHA TAKES TO JAZZ 
By J. O. P. BLanp 


MONG the many lamentable results of the 

impact of western civilization upon the soul 

of the East, there is none of more melancholy 
significance than the Americanization of the Geisha. 
For the highly trained, exquisite butterfly entertainer 
of le monde o% l’on s’amuse in Japan stands for 
something more than the traditions of music and 
dancing peculiar to Dai Nippon; in her dainty little 
person she represents centuries of esthetic culture 
and refinement. Within the limits imposed by her 
profession, she displays all the qualities which, as 
Lafcadio Hearn says, have made the women of 
Japan the most wonderful of all the nation’s zxsthetic 
products, ‘‘ the charm of a vanished world, strange, 
alluring, as indescribable as the perfume of some 
flower of which the species became extinct in our 
Occident before the modern languages were born.”’ 
In the words of the same writer, the gracefulness of 
all her ways is the result of thousands of years of 
a system of education directed to develop every 


essentially feminine quality—courtesy, kindliness, 
sympathy and charm. 

Tout passe, tout lasse. This whizzing planet is 
strewn with the relics of things beautiful and 
gracious, that blossomed after centuries of carefully 
tended growth, and then perished at the hands of 
alien invaders. Commodore Perry’s squadron, 
anchoring in Yedo Bay, foreshadowed the passing 
of the feudal type of Japanese civilization (of which 
the Geisha is a product and a symbol) even as 
Captain Cook’s ships at Hawaii were harbingers 
of the White Shadow which has blighted the once- 
happy native life of the South Sea Islands, or as 
Pizarro’s horsemen, landing at Tumbez, foreshadowed 
the doom of the Peruvian Incas and their Arcadian 
civilization. It is all inevitable, no doubt—part of the 
sorry scheme of things entire—but few will deny 
that, humanly speaking, there is matter for melan- 
choly in these triumphs of the western world’s 
man-killing machinery and devastating materialism. 
Here in Japan, as in India and China, we have 
disturbed, and are still busy disturbing, the “* pathetic 
contentment’? and the ancient faiths of simple- 
hearted peoples; all in the name of progress, we are 
luring them from their fields and hills to the garish 
day of factory towns, from the serenity of the Way 
of the Gods to the clamour of mass production. In 
the sacred name of progress, we teach them that 
the heart of greatness lies in ever-increasing noise 
and speed, in the ceaseless multiplication of machines, 
and though in their hearts they know better, they- 
must needs learn the lesson. For they too would 
be great. 

To judge from the accounts of recent writers, 
such as Captain Kennedy and J. Saxon Childers, it 
would seem as if the Geisha, and the distinctive 
culture which she represents, must before long follow 
the samurai down the mournful path to the twilight 
of forgotten Gods. And yet—who knows?—perhaps 
not. For more than once, since the first wave of 
wild enthusiasm for foreign ways swept through 
Japan in the ’sixties, the inherent vitality of her own 
type of civilization has proved itself superior to the 
spiritual encroachments of the West. Nowhere have 
the nation’s innate conservatism and racial pride 
in its own traditions been more conspicuously mani- 
fested than in the recent renaissance of the national 
theatre. The warmth of the welcome extended by 
all classes to the revival of the ancient classical 
NO dances affords welcome evidence of the vitality 
of Japanese culture and proof that things beautiful 
and venerable by virtue of immemorial usage may 
fall awhile into disrepute, and yet not perish utterly. 
Japan, like France in Europe, accepts (with mental 
reservations) the current catchwords of international- 
ism, but the instinctive resistance which the Japanese, 
as a race, offer to the western, and particularly to the 
American, conception of progress, is probably even 
more deep-rooted than that of the French. The 
philosophy of the Oriental, even when he wears a 
top-hat, is based on a deep reverence for the 
absolute and the universal, which revolts instinctively 
from our western materialism. 

As matters now stand, however, the Geisha is 
undoubtedly the victim of materialism triumphant, 
of the cabaret life and jazz dancing of the ‘‘ café 
civilization,” which has invaded Tokyo and all the 
larger cities of Japan since the great earthquake 
of 1923. The commercial centre of present-day 
Tokyo, a shapeless mass of hybrid architecture, with 
its thousands of cheap, tawdry cafés, its motor 
buses and concrete buildings, is evidently not the 
sort of place in which Madame Cherry Blossom 
of the classical Geisha school can feel at home. 
It is a new environment, to which she must 
either adapt herself or succumb. And _ since 
Geishadom, like all other professions, is governed 
by economic conditions, Madame Butterfly is 
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compelied: to fight. her..competitors. with. modern 
weapons. Her forsaking of the .fan-dance for the 
fox-tret must therefore "be regarded as .a .surrender 
to sheer economic necessity, implying no convinced 
conversion to the new ways which it imposes... On 
the contrary, even while; she stoops to conquer,’ she 
is atmo. pains to conceal her contemptuous dislike 
of. these western. innovations... But money talks, not 
so Joudly in Tokyo. as in New York, yet with the 
voice .of authority. The flashy new cafés, with 
their. gramophones . and bobbed-haired dancing 
musumé, are cheap, and even .the higher-class res- 
taurants provide an evening’s entertainment at a 
cost far lower than that of the Geisha establishments. 
The services of these dainty artists have always 
been a very expensive item in the teahouse charges 
for a dinner or evening entertainment, beyond the 
ordinary means of clerks and students, for whom 
the cheap café supplies a real want. The root of 
the present trouble in the Geisha world, however, 
lies chiefly in the fact that the mania for jazz dancing 
has taken hold of Tokyo society, young and old, 
even in high circles, and that the Geisha finds her 
business seriously threatened because many of her 
former clients are being lured away by the mere- 
tricious attractions of the cafés dansants. For the 
time being, at all events, the saxophone has 
triumphed over the samisen, the cornet over the koto. 
Therefore, swallowing her professional pride, the 
Geisha bows to the inevitable and, after the manner 
of her race, bravely proceeds to adapt these western 
inventions to her own ends. 
with dance-music records, learns to fox-trot and waltz, 
and lets it be known that she is prepared to dance with, 
instead of for, her guests, to the strains of ‘ You’re 
My Baby’ or any other rhythm. She has even 
condescended to advertise her proficiency in these 
rag-time exercises by public exhibitions in the 
American style. Tokyo recently witnessed a dread- 
ful dancing marathon, with electrolas, loud-speakers 
and nurses in attendance, at which thirty-two Geisha, 
dressed in their loveliest kimonos, jazzed continuously 
for six hours of a Sunday afternoon. Thus, because 
of economic pressure, the Jewel of Asia is reset in 
vulgar western pinchbeck; her native craft is 
too fragile and exquisite a thing to hold its own in 
a city or an age which favours cheap American 
notions advertised by modern methods. 

This ‘‘ Americanization of the world,’’ these signai 
triumphs of foreign matter over the mind of the 
East, are welcomed with enthusiasm by a writer 
in the Bulletin of the U.S. National Geographical 
Society. He finds in them nothing for tears, but 
only ‘* sweet music for American capitalists.’’ 

American jazz [he declares] is driving Wagner from 
Germany. American architecture overshadows the glory 
that was Greece; the baths of Rome are now of American 
plumbing. 

With pride he proclaims this process of Americaniza- 
tion, rapidly invading the uttermost ends and silent 
places of the earth—thus: 

American cash-registers are ringing their merry tune 
in the shops of Johannesburg and Harbin. . . . American 
kerosene oil tins are serving as cooking utensils over 
peasants, fires in the rice country of South China. .. . 
Gay, enthralled, hilarious audiences in the mining towns 
of Peru or the teeming native quarters of Tientsin are 
watching the movies from America, with their flashing 

geants of great events, their handsome heroes hang- 
ing from cliffs. . . . Travel where you will, you can’t 
escape American customs and fashions. . . . Tokyo 
munches American hot griddle cakes with syrup, etc., etc. 

In a world thus made free for money, melodrama 
and machines, the Geisha, like the Confucian scholar, 
must evidently become a pathetic anachronism. 
Nevertheless, I make bold to believe that this last, 
and least lovely, of the western world’s ‘‘ civilizing " 
missions in Asia will fail to divert the Oriental from 
his own deep-rooted philosophy. 


She buys a gramophone - 


a 


Me of' the sun, though lying now so low, 
Your birth-place was a city high up-lifted 
Among the circling clouds that flocked and drifted— °: 
Dotting with feathers of fast-fading snow 
Temple and tower, pillar and minaret ; 

A rock-built city; unpeopled and austere, 

Whose rugged granite towets ramp and rear, 
Immovably, in the stupendous net 

And fine-spun web of air. 


Strange tremors shook you when, with sudden glare 

The king of eagles with his eyeballs fiery ‘ 

Discovered in the crags your high-perched eyry ; 

But, snatching heart, you revelled in his stare; 

And when he sailed away in golden wise, 

Fear came again with a gigantic bird 

Whose wings were darkness; soon those wings were 
stirred 

By countless fledglings that with radiant eyes 

Stared at you in surprise. 


Sometimes the black bull bellowed from his kraal— 
In subterranean cavern darkly hidden, 

The livid octopus (thus called and bidden) 
Clutched at each rocky spire and rifted wall 

With crook’d and phosphorescent tentacle : 

And then blind Tempest, with triumphant roar, 
Burst from Tartarean cave and straightway shore 
The damp grey fleeces from his stony flocks, 
And hurled the mountain-nymphs above the rocks 
By their bright quivering locks. 


Oft, looking from the nest, your eyes would sweep 
Among the multitudinous abysses, 

Careening crags and haggard precipices, 

Where, unmolested, sluggard shadows sleep 

Till, roused at noon, they turn and sleep once more; 
And there you saw—like serpents jet and pearl— 
Swift, sinuous rivers dart and dive and curl, 
Crashing among the crags with joyous roar 

Their white flowers to unfurl. 


Raking the distance with your eyes of fire, 

You stared with crystal wonder and surprise on 
The shining necklace of the far horizon 

Studded with sapphire beads : when gazing nigher— 
Over the corrugations of the plain— 

You saw the white-winged clouds serenely hover 
Their swinging blue-black shadows over— 

Like birds of prey—did not your infant brain 
Dream of the coiled campaign ? 


Companioned by the sunlight and the stars, 

You knew not apathy nor sterile languor ; 

The human storm—the iterated clangour 

And tumult of men’s never-ceasing wars, 

With sullen reverberations—came not near you: 

In desert silence, shoreless solitude, 

You bartered youth amongst your mountains rude— 
The brimming beaker, of the dawn to cheer you, 
And heaven stooping near you. 


Then, springing from your mountain towers, you flew 

Over their fretted spires in triumph screaming, 

And reaped the heavens with your great scythes 
gleaming, 

Binding with golden swathes their sheaves of blue; 

And swooping down, in wider circles sweeping, 

You saw the riddle of the plains unroll 

In amplitudinous and crinkled scroll ; 

Dotted with towns—like mushroom clusters peeping— 

Where ant-like men were creeping. 
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Son of the sun, death’s unseen shaft hath found you, 
And endless night—dark is your matchless vision ; 
Your wings that held the tempest in derision 

Are stiller than the grass that whispers round you : 
Now avid ants dissect your darkened eyes; 

Fat maggots mine your heart; dung-beetles tweak 
Your terrorless talons and your blunted beak ; 2 

And o’er your burnished wings descend and rise 
Armies of loathsome flies. 


A golden patch upon the sombre plain 

You lie—far from your battlements of granite— 
And passers-by pick up a plume and scan it 
And hide it in their breasts and pass again : 

In days to come those particles of the sun 
Within men’s solitary hearts will kindle 

A steadfast flame—a light that shall not dwindle 
When beetles, worms and buzzing flies are gone 
To feed the earth they fatten on. 


THE GARDEN 
By S. H. McGrapy 


HE was a little, old-fashioned woman, with 
G print face and hair almost white, who wore a 

black dress, the skirt of which reached nearly to 
her shoes, and carried a shabby umbrella with a long 
handle. 

The paving stones were hot beneath her aching feet. 

She was returning from shopping, and felt tired out 
by the time she reached the top of the hill. There was 
a seat beside the high wall; and quite out of breath, 
depositing the basket of provisions on the ground, she 
sat down. 

Heat wave—that’s what it was; no wonder she felt 
faint. Still, mustn’t grumble, old woman like her. Of 
course, she shouldn’t have gone out really, only she 
wanted to get the bacon, That was a nice, pleasant- 
spoken young fellow in the grocer’s shop—let her pick 
out the piece she fancied—cut it into slices with the 
machine. Her son would enjoy a tasty rasher of bacon 
for his supper—he liked a bit of Irish bacon. Well, 
he’d been a good son to her. Fond of his old mother 
the lad was—looked after her. 

Those motors and chars-d-bancs—the noise they 
made. Funny thing she should have lived so many 
years in a town when she was born and bred among 
the fields and flowers. Scarcely seen the real country 
since she was a girl, except now and again for a 
few days. The bedroom with slanting ceiling and dis- 
tempered walls . . . the common ablaze with gorse 
... the rooks cawing in the elm trees . . . the smell 
of newly mown hay . . . the rattle of the binder in 
the wheat field . . . and Tim, with his withered ear, 
the blackest cat she’d ever seen, except for one tiny 
patch of white above the left fore-paw. 

The traffic, jolting and rattling and grinding, swept 
past—buses, tradesmen’s vans, private cars, a lorry 
loaded with bricks, a brewer’s dray. Further along 
the road a steam-roller was puffing and rumbling. A 
red-faced man pushing a barrow of fruit vociferated 
huskily. From the public-house opposite drifted shout- 
ing and laughter and the tinkling of glass. 

The scorching sun beat down upon the seat, making 
her eyes ache with its glare. .She closed them for a 
moment, shutting out the whifling traffic and the 
shabby row of shops and houses, seeing only the home 
of her childhood and the tall, strong son she loved. 

Well, she must be getting on. 

_ There was a door in the wall—she hadn’t noticed 
it before. It stood open invitingly, revealing glimpses 


of greenery. Strange, among workshops and factories 


and warehouses, where land cost so many pounds a 
foot, to find a garden. Going nearer, she 


through the entrance, gazing wistfully at the emerald 
grass that stretched beneath the trees. Surely, the 
owner wouldn’t mind if she stood for a minute just 
inside the door, out of the heat and the dust and 
the noise. 

Timidly she took a step forward. 

** After all,’’ she told herself, ‘‘ they won’t say 
anything to an old woman like me.’’ 

The next moment she found herself in a little glade. 
On either side rose the trunks of tall trees, and above 
the green leaves were splashed with sunlight. Gone 
the roar of the street, the glare of the sun. She felt 
like one who has had a fever and fallen asleep and 
wakes up cured. 

** Who would think to find a spot like this in the 
middle of a town?’’ she thought. ‘* How delightful 
to stand here in the shade.” 

Cool, tiny breezes caressed her face. Somewhere a 
dove was softly cooing. Then her ears caught a 
rustling sound, and, looking up, she saw two brown 
squirrels springing from bough to bough. Keeping 
very still, she gazed delightfully, while the squirrels 
chattered and chased each other among the leafy 
branches—just as long ago in the woods at home. 
For a while she watched their graceful antics. 

At the far end of the glade a moss-covered path 
curved out of sight among the undergrowth. 

‘* T wonder where it leads.”’ 

A longing came over her to venture a little further. 
She wanted to follow the winding path into the 
shadows, to discover what lay beyond. And if anyone 
came, she was sure they wouldn’t be angry—not if 
she told them she used to live in the country. 

Pleasant, after the hard pavement, to step lightly 
on the gentle grass. There were delicate ferns, and 
tall foxgloves, and sweet-smelling honeysuckle hang- 
ing from the branches. A robin-redbreast, his head 
on one side, stood on a swaying spray to watch her 
pass. The trees ended. 

Before her stretched a spacious lawn surrounded 
by all manner of flowers. A cry of delight broke from 
her lips. Never before had she seen so beautiful a 
garden. Peaceful it lay in the sunshine, amid the 
murmur of bees and the songs of happy birds. Slowly, 
her heart beating with wonder, she walked across 
the smooth, springy turf. All the flowers were there, 
the flowers she loved in the days before she came to 
live in the squalid, crowded town, where the air was 
full of smoke and the roofs shut out the sky—all her 
flowers. 

There were clumps tall hollyhocks and purple 
delphiniums, and red-hot\pokers, and snapdragons and 
columbines, and masses of mauve violas, and roses 
scattering their fragrance—the old-fashioned flowers 
that used to bloom in the garden at home sixty years 
ago. Herbs, too—rosemary and lavender and heal- 
all—the leaves of which they used to make ointment 
—and old man and sweet basil. Lovingly she touched 
a bush of thyme, pressing her fingers to her face to 
breath its incense. 

Passing under an archway of red roses, she found 
herself on the edge of yet another lawn in the middle 
of which a venerable cedar tree stretched out its dark 
branches. Beneath its shade, beside a rustic seat, 
the ground was yellow with daffodils. : 

Daffodils she exclaimed. ‘‘ Daffodils !—at this 
time of the year !” 

Then, all at once, she remembered other flowers— 
snowdrops by the path among the trees, and in the 
garden, among the hollyhocks and poppies, crocuses, 
purple and yellow, and tawny, velvet wallflowers, and 
lilac trees in flower. 

Bewilderingly. she gazed around. 

‘“* Never seen anything like it,’ she murmured at 
last. ‘‘ Someone very rich must own this garden.” 

Suppose they found her there? It wasn’t like her 
to trespass on other people’s property. Hot and faint 
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—a poor excuse for venturing so far—only the flowers 
lured her on. Perhaps the owner of a garden so beau- 
tiful would understand. 

Something moved among the daffodils. It was a 
cat, walking in dignified fashion over the grass. It 
stopped and stared. Then, bounding forward, it sprang 
upon her shoulder, purring and rubbing its head 
against her cheek. 

‘“‘ Pussy! Pussy!’’ she whispered, stroking its 
head. Tim—Tim, black as soot, who used to sleep 
curled up on the patchwork quilt at the foot of her 
bed and climb the trees in the spinney—long years ago. 
Even one of the ears was withered, without any fur, 
hanging helplessly. 

Tim she repeated. 

Delightedly the black cat fawned upon her, thrusting 
its head against her face, licking her hand with its 
rough tongue.. And the mark on Tim’s foot—the white 
spot—it was there—on the left fore-paw of the cat 
in her arms. 

““Oh!”? she cried, I’m a silly, old woman—I 
don’t know what’s come over me.” 

The cat sprang from her grasp and walked across 
the grass, proudly, delicately, whisking its tail from 
side to side in the way she remembered so well. Slowly 
she followed it from the dim shade of the cedar tree 
into the sunshine, 

A clear streamlet softly singing, widened out into 
a tiny lake, in the waters of which were reflected the 
hoar leaves of a hollow, slanting willow. On the bank 
grew meadow-sweet, white and fragrant, and red 
willow-herb, and mare’s-tail and forget-me-nots reach- 
ing to the water. A golden dragonfly darted to and 
fro, and from the rushes came the cry of a water-hen. 

*“* How beautiful everything is! A garden like this 
in the middle of a great town !—why, it seems impos- 
sible! If only I could come here every day !”’ 

Then she remembered the bacon she had left beside 
the seat. 

‘* How careless of me! Suppose someone has taken 
it and there’s nothing for his supper. Works hard, 
the lad does—likes a nice bit of bacon. I'll hurry 
back at once. Only hope the basket hasn’t been stolen. 
And the umbrella—the years I’ve had it—never forgive 
myself, if I’ve lost that umbrella.” 

Turning, she went back towards the cedar tree. 
The black cat, darting from its hiding place, touched 
playfully her foot with its paw and scurried away 
again. 

Suddenly there appeared the figure of a man coming 
from another part of the garden. She felt nervous, 
afraid almost. Yet all the time she kept telling her- 
self that the owner of the garden would never be 
angry because an old woman had found happiness 
there. She’d tell him how hot and dusty the street 
was, and how tired she felt, and how she sat down 
on the seat to rest and caught a glimpse of the cool, 
green shade through the open door. Of course, she’d 
never intended to go so far. 

The man drew nearer. He waved his hand. He 
hurried across the grass. 

She was trespassing—she knew that. There was 
no need to wander all this way. It was the mossy 
path among the trees that led her on. 

** Hello, mother !’’ 

Her son, a smile on his handsome face, was standing 
beside her. 

‘‘ Why, boy, fancy my not recognizing you!” she 
exclaimed, 

‘* Well, here I am, mother. I’ve found you at last.”’ 

‘* You’ve always been one to look after your old 
mother,’’ she answered affectionately. 

Together they walked among the daffodils. 

‘‘ Which way did you come, mother?” 

‘“‘ Through the arch of roses over there. How old 
the cedar tree looks with its great branches, as if it 
has been standing from the beginning of the world. 
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And did you see the flowers, boy? They’re just like 
those we used to have in the garden at home when 
I was a girl. How happy I feel. I could stay her 
for ever—just wandering about, feasting my eyes on 
the flowers, listening to the songs of the birds. Wha 
a vast garden it is! Look !—there’s a path 

the roses—why, there are dozens of paths! Do 
see the fountain, and the coloured birds splashing jn 
the water? Would it matter if we went a littl 
nearer ?”’ 

‘* Of course not, mother.’’ 

‘‘It was stupid of me, but I left the pound of 
bacon I bought by the seat outside, and my umbrella, 
too.” 

‘Yes, mother—we—we found them.’’ 

‘ That’s good. It’s Irish bacon—I know you like 
a rasher of bacon for your supper. How lovely the 
wallflowers smell. I’m sure there’s no other garden 
so beautiful. Boy, when I die, I’d like to go toa 
place like this.’’ 

Her son watched her affectionately. Then he began 
to laugh. 

‘* Why, mother, don’t you know! Of course you're 
dead—thirty years ago—we’re both dead.”’ 


THE FILMS 
LOCUSTS AND LIONS 


By Mark Forrest 


Africa Speaks. Produced by Paul Hoefler and Walter 
Futter. The New Gallery. 


The Woman Between. Directed by Miles Mander. The 
Regal. 


ITH the exception of one ‘“ shot,”’ which 
W depicts the death of a native bearer who has 


been attacked by a lion, the film at the New 
Gallery is superlatively good. Indeed, there are so 
many thrills in it that it is all the more unfortunate 
that such a breach of decency and good taste should 
have been committed for the sake of an extra one. The 
picture would suffer no damage from its excision. 

‘ Africa Speaks ’ is a cinematographic record of the 
journey made by Mr. Hoefler and Mr. Futter across 
Central Africa along the Equator ; in all, some fourteen 
thousand miles were covered and the picture took two 
years to complete. A sound apparatus was included in 
the equipment and the film effects are considerably 
increased by the use which the producers have made 
of it. From first to last the adventure is perilous and, 
even when they are filming such harmless things 4s 
flamingoes, the approach to the inland lake, where 
thousands of these birds live and die, is as hazardous 
as the numerous other enterprises which are more 
apparently dangerous. 

There are two unforgettable sequences in the picture, 
the first being that of a plague of locusts. Nothing 
like this has been seen on the screen before, and the 
photography which depicts the sweeping advance of 
these insects in their myriads takes its place among 
the finest ever seen upon the screen. The 
sequence is that of an attack upon the producers by a 
lioness and her death before their revolvers. ; 

Mr. Mander’s new picture, ‘ The Woman Between, 
which is the film version of Mr. Malleson’s play 
‘Conflict,’ is being exhibited at the Regal this week. 
As far as Mr. Mander is concerned the film has all 
those clever touches that one expects from his work, 
and his direction of Adrienne Allen is especially 
but the subject is not one in which people can be 
expected to get up much interest at this late hour a 
the day. The photography is admirable, though 
cutting of the picture is not \. 
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THE THEATRE 
OLLA PODRIDA 
By GILBERT WAKEFIELD 


By James B. Fagan. Globe 


The Improper Duchess. 
Theatre. 


To Account Rendered. 
Theatre. 
The Blue Rose. A Musical Comedy. Gaiety Theatre. 


By J. Hastings Turner. New 


AM reluctant to write critically of Mr. Fagan’s 
| ines comedy, if only because it has so many faults 
as a work of dramatic art that to mention even 
half of them might be to give the entirely false impres- 
sion that it is a poor thing, which no intelligent play- 


goer could possibly enjoy. And it is, on the contrary, ° 


a more or less continuously entertaining comedy, which 
I can unhesitatingly recommend to almost every type 
of theatregoer. 

Of course, if Mr. Fagan were a novice in the theatre, 
it would be my duty as well as my pleasure to enlighten 
his artistic darkness. But as he happens to be any- 

ing but a novice, and is certainly as conscious as I 
am of the faults in ‘ The Improper Duchess,’ it is less 
in anger than in admiration (at his having, not so much 
by luck as by some quality intrinsic in his comedy, 
“got away with it ”*) that I mention, for instance, 
that the second act begins with padding, continues 
with irrelevancy, and ends with an anti-climax; that 
its essential ingredients occupy about five minutes only ; 
and, indeed, that the whole of this most entertaining 
second act is really unnecessary to the play. 

The position at the curtain of the first act had been 
this. Augustus X, King of Poldavia, was on a visit 
to Washington for the purpose of negotiating a national 
loan. He was staying at the Paradise Hotel, and his 
mistress, the Duchess of Tann, was staying there too. 
And when he visited her bedroom in the middle of the 
night, this violation of the puritanical Mann Act was 
observed by two spies, Senator Corcoran and the Rev. 
Macadam. The Senator’s motives were commercial, 
Macadam’s moral; but their ultimatum was a joint 
one, and insisted on the immediate departure of the 
monarch and (what someone called) his ‘‘ sweetie ”’ 
from the U.S.A. It was intimated that refusal would 
be followed by exposure, possibly prosecution, and 
certainly scandal. And since, in either case, the chances 
of negotiating the loan were already lost, Augustus 
and the Duchess prepared to catch the next boat sail- 
ing for Europe. 

Mr, Fagan’s problem now was to turn the tables on 
the spies, and either persuade or force them to with- 
draw their ultimatum. Act II (‘‘The Duchess’s Room”’ 
—i.e., her bedroom—“ at the Paradise Hotel : Night’’) 
foreshadowed one of two familiar resolutions of this 
problem. And when the Duchess had induced the 
Senator to visit her, with an armed detective posted 
on the balcony outside, it seemed to be merely a ques- 
tion whether Mr. Fagan would rely on counter-black- 
mail or a vamping scene. Indeed, I have a strong 
suspicion that the former of these two obvious ways 
out of the dilemma was in Mr. Fagan’s mind when he 
started to write this play, and that later on he came to 
the conclusion that something rather more original 
must be invented. How otherwise explain the time 
and care exordially expended by the author in establish- 
ing that licensed gunman on the balcony—except as a 
witness to the Senatorial delinquency? Why have a 
bedroom-scene at all? Why compromise the blackmailer, 
if you don’t intend to have him hoist with his own 
petard? But no! half-way through the second act, 
with only the very mildest vamping by the Duchess, 
the Senator gratuitously withdrew his ultimatum, leav- 
ing Mr. Fagan to fill the second half with a farcical 
episode in which the Senator was hidden in a con- 


venient suit of armour, while his Majesty the King, 
evidently feeling that he might as well be deported for 
a sheep as a lamb, was with difficulty dissuaded by his 
mistress from a further breach of the Mann Act. The 
subsequent indiscretion of the Senator was entirely 
superfluous to the plot. 

But though the Senator was willing to let Augustus 
and the Duchess remain to carry through their loan 
negotiations, he had still to find some way of inducing 
his unpleasant friend Macadam to withdraw his opposi- 
tion. This was the achievement of the third act, and 
a most amusing scene it gave us. A sanctimonious 
bribe was the inducement (a million-dollar temple, with 
not all the million dollars squandered on the building), 
and the casuistical surrender of the fanatic was subtly 
written. That it happened to involve imbuing the 
unfortunate Macadam with a worldliness which up till 
then the author had most strongly insisted that he 
lacked, was—in the circumstances—a matter of no 
great importance. For some two hours Mr. Fagan 
had been feasting us with an olla podrida of satire, 
comedy and farce, and we had long since realized the 
folly of deploring psychological inconsistencies, and 
surrendered to uncritical enjoyment of the queer delight- 
ful hash which Mr. Fagan had made of the play he 
meant to write. 

That clever artist, Miss Yvonne Arnaud, had a 
glorious chance of exploiting her delightful and amus- 
ing personality as the Duchess. Mr. Frank Cellier, 
as King Augustus, was less well served, and had to 
hover on the outskirts of the plot; but he managed to 
create a monarch who seemed less theatrically than 
genuinely royal, and a character of whom I personally 
would willingly have seen much more. As Macadam, 
Mr. John Laurie may have misinterpreted his réle; but 
I fancy it was less his fault than Mr. Fagan’s that the 
first-act fanatic seemed inconsistent with the last-act 
grafter. As for Mr. Hartley Power’s Senator, though 
one was unable to believe that he had ever been elected 
to the Senate, or could possibly have been a life-long 
friend of the lugubrious Macadam, or would ever have 
demeaned himself by snooping blackmail—well, at least 
he was a genuine American and pleasant company. In 
short, unquestionably the most amusing comedy in 
London. 

Mr. Hastings Turner’s latest play is an extremely 
well-bred melodrama. Nicholas Fleete was a “‘ rising ”’ 
young barrister, whose palatial chambers in the Temple 
were almost more fantastic than his worldly innocence 
and the sensational situations into which it led him. In 
the course of the play he was tricked into paying main- 
tenance to a prostitute for a child which wasn’t his; 
engaged himself to a lady-barrister who roamed the 
Temple wearing her gown but not her wig ; married her, 
and was about to settle down and live happily ever after 
when his wife turned on the wireless and (as happens 
in this type of play) immediately heard an S.O.S. 
announcement summoning him to Coram Street, where 
his putative son was said to be ‘‘ dangerously ill ’’ ; 
killed, accidentally, the prostitute ; and was finally saved 
from the gallows by his friend McIlwaine, who pushed 
an alternative (disreputable) suspect through the window 
into King’s Bench Walk and described the incident as 
suicide. All of which was written, acted and produced 
with such sure competence and moderation as to make 
it seem almost within the bounds of possibility. 

‘ The Blue Rose,’ at the Gaiety, is just another of 
those almost incredibly fatuous musical comedies which 
appear to give considerable entertainment to many 
English theatregoers. It contains, in the second of its 
acts, a short scene which is genuinely funny; or at 
least it seemed so by comparison with what had 
happened during the previous two hours. The music 
is neither distinguished nor rememberable ; the comedy 
consists to a very large extent of puns and puerilities ; 
and the company, with the exception of Mr. Kenneth 
Kove, Mr. Arthur Finn, and possibly. Miss Vera Bryer, 
failed to persuade me that they might be more success- 
ful with less somniferous material. : 
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THE ‘ SATURDAY ” COMPETITIONS 
NEW SERIES—XVIII 


A. The Satrurpay Review offers a First Prize of 
Fifteen Guineas and a Second Prize of Ten Guineas for 
the two best Essays of not more than 2,000 words 
entitled ‘ Had Christ Been Acquitted and Released by 
Pontius Pilate.’ 

Competitors will be expected to devote attention to 
the historical, social and religious consequences which 
would have resulted from this event, but the essays 
may express any point of view and they will be judged 
on their literary merit alone. 

Competitors are advised to adopt a pseudonym, and 
to enclose their, name and address in a sealed envelope. 
The essays must be accompanied by a coupon 
which will be found in this or any subsequent issue. 

Every effort will be made to return contributions 
if a stamped addressed envelope be sent, but the 
SaturDAyY REVIEW can accept no responsibility for 
MSS. lost or delayed in the post. 

The closing date for this Competition will be 
Monday, April 6. It is hoped to publish the results 
early in May. 

B. The Saturpay Review offers a prize of One 
Guinea for a song by Mr. Snowden on his conception 
of a Chancellor of the Exchequer’s duties, in the style 
of the Mikado’s song which begins, ‘ A more humane 
Mikado,”’ etc. 

For this Competition no coupon will be required. 
The closing date will be Monday, February 16, and 
the results will be announced in the issue of March 7. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION Va 
JUDGE’S REPORT 


The number of entries attested the popularity of this 
competition, but, unfortunately, a considerable per- 
centage had to be ruled out at once in that they merely 
dealt with the present differences between Religion 
and Science, and made no effort to discuss their future 
relationship. Then, again, more than a few competitors 
seemed to think that all that was expected of them 
was a sermon, and Trident and Bluebird in particular 
fell into this error. Others, such as Janus, forgot that 
they were asked to write an essay, and contented 
themselves with furnishing a summary of the chief 
points at issue. The entries that are specially com- 
mended are those of E. V. Warne (who only just failed 
to secure a prize), Wam, Calvus, Spes and Mella. 
The first prize goes to Nike, and the second prize to 
Cantab. 

FIRST PRIZE 
RELIGION AND SCIENCE: THEIR FuTURE RELATIONSHIP 

It is not easy, in handling a widely implicated thesis, 
to avoid creating a cloud of definitions. The varying 
interpretations of the terms “ religion’’ and, 
‘* science ’’ might be satisfactorily discussed in a 
modest volume. But, for the sake of brevity and con- 
venience, the simplest and most obvious meaning for 
both terms is adopted here, and religion is defined as 
the body of doctrine and practice common to the 
major branches of the Christian church, and science 
as those departments of human knowledge where 
reason, and not intuition or imagination, is the medium 
for the pursuit of truth. 

When the great wind of the Renaissance blew across 
medieval Europe, the seeds were sown of that conflict 
between reason and faith which has burdened the 
centuries with unprofitable strife. The causes lie in 
the hidden roots of man’s diverse personality. It is 
a conflict of temperaments and involves differing modes 
of experience. The difference between the religious 
and the scientific outlook is real and fundamental and 
is not to be eliminated by smooth words, by crying 
‘* Peace, peace ” where there is no peace. Yet recon- 
ciliation is possible, for difference, when rightly 
synthetized, results not in discord but in harmony. 


The average man of to-day attaches a far 


value to science than to religion. He places in the 
scientific expert that unquestioning faith which his 
counterpart of the Middle Ages gave to the priest, If 
informed by a specialist that he is suffering from 

cancer or a complex and advised to undergo their 
removal, he believes and obeys, no matter hoy 
unpleasant the operations may be. Equally docile a 
the ‘‘ age of faith ’’ was the ordinary layman who 
under threat from his confessor of everlasting punish. 
ment, underwent a disagreeable, lengthy and expensive 
penance. The reason for this change of attitude jg 
obvious. The average man of the Middle Ages believed 
the priest to possess a greater knowledge of truth than 
himself, a very reasonable assumption seeing that the 
Church was the home and source of all the art, lear. 
ing and culture of the time. To-day it is the scientist 
who is regarded as the repository of all truth while 
the priest is assumed, and often correctly assumed, to 
be chiefly interested in the preservation of tradition, 

This state of things is probably temporary. The 
doctrine of the infallibility of science is likely to become 
as outworn as the doctrine of the infallibility of the 
Pope or the Bible. It has already received a rude 
shock in the abandonment by a considerable body of 
scientific opinion of the attitude of dogmatic materi. 
alism generally adopted in the nineteenth century. This 
volte-face is one of the most amazing phenomena of 
the present day. It is now difficult to distinguish 
between the doctrine of the non-existence of matter 
as set forth by Professor Eddington and Sir Oliver 
Lodge, and as promulgated by ‘‘ Christian Science,” 
a body of religious opinion frankly Fundamentalist and 
anti-scientific in its theology. 

At present the attack upon religion comes from the 
ranks of modern psychology. The latter is the 
youngest branch of the scientific tree and it betrays the 
assurance of youth by gaily dismissing the Deity asa 
projection of man’s unconscious mind. Whatever its 
ultimate contribution to the science of the human mind 
may be, the present extravagance of its claims appears 
to indicate considerable superficiality of outlook. 
Possibly it will bear the same relation to the psycho- 
logy of the future that medieval astrology bears to the 
mathematical astronomy of to-day. 

Theologians have committed almost incredible 
blunders in the past by their inability to recognize that 
in some things reason and not “ revelation ’’ is the 
divinely appointed means for the discovery of truth. 
Thus they have claimed to adjudicate in a realm which 
is not their own. It is when dealing with the funda. 
mental moralities and the spiritual adventures of 
human experience that religion is upon its own ground, 
whence it can never be dislodged by science, 
since the intuitive perceptions of the soul are imper- 
vious to reason, which is the only weapon science has 
to wield. We cannot reason away the beauty of a 
sunset or the harshness of a discord. Reason wil 
not tell me why I should be ashamed to torture a 
animal for my own pleasure or tell a lie from motives 
of fear. 

The historical basis of all the great religions has 
been a fruitful source of trouble, for history is a 
where reason, not intuition, is the rightful arbiter of 
truth. But the religious value of the creed of the 
Christian Church lies, not in its historicity, but in the 
fact that it is the outcome of an attempt by the 
religious mind to formulate and explain certain 
spiritual experiences. Any such formulation must be 
conditioned by the intellectual standard of its aft. 
Could the spiritual experience of the primitive Chur 
be expressed in the idiom of the twentieth century, the 
chief source of friction between religion and scien 
would be eliminated for the present age. j 

The key to the future lies in the spread, within the 
churches, of that movement which has been known # 
Broad,” Liberal,’’ or ‘‘ Modernist.”” Beginning 
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. eachings of the Greek fathers of the Alexan- 
poetry it tee like a golden thread through the 
Church’s history, overlaid by the darker strands, but 
here and there flashing into sight with the passage 
of some prophet-soul across the stage of history. It 
found in the teaching of Abelard, of Raymond Lully, 
of Julian of Norwich. It is seen at its brightest in 
Erasmus, Colet and the Oxford Reformers, in Ben- 
‘amin Whichcote and the Cambridge Platonists and in 
the Latitudinarians of the seventeenth century. In the 
nineteenth century Dean Farrar, Frederick Denison 
Maurice and Charles Kingsley were its representatives. 
To-day, its influence has permeated the Churches, 
Anglican and Nonconforming, to a far greater degree 
than is commonly realized. It is with difficulty 
suppressed by authority in the Church of Rome. 

It is a spirit, an attitude of mind, rather than a set 
of opinions. It shows itself in a universality, a wide 
humanity, of outlook; in a reverence for man’s critical 
and reasoning faculties and an ability to distinguish 
between an eternal truth and its temporary formulation 
in a dogma, liturgy or creed. Valuing truth more 
than tradition, it welcomes every well-established dis- 
covery of science as a light thrown upon the problems 
of existence, and, if the voice of scientific reason pro- 
nounces a judgment which appears to conflict with 
some deeply rooted religious instinct, it waits for 
further illumination, confident that truth is larger and 
more satisfying than the mind of man has yet conceived. 

It is this spirit which will dominate the religion of 
the future, and under its influence the obscurantism and 
narrowness of the older ecclesiasticism will disappear. 

The science of the future will also be broader, 
humbler, more mature. Remembering the mistakes and 
inadequacies of the past, it will be cautious in pro- 
nouncing judgment upon large issues and will finally 
outgrow its youthful tendency to acclaim its latest 
discovery as the final revelation of all truth. 

Between such a faith and such a science there can 
be no warfare. As both come to a clearer vision of 
those things which they can legitimately claim to 
apprehend and judge, as they learn that in their 
respective spheres they are using different faculties, 
the antagonism between the two will fade. There must 
always be a gulf between them, like that which 
separates the poet and the mathematician. But these 
do not quarrél over their respective valuations of the 
universe. The poet’s vision of the sun as a great 
company of angels crying ‘‘ Holy, Holy, Holy,’’ is 
not invalidated because the mathematical astronomer 
has assessed the sun’s distance from the earth at 
93,330,000 miles. No less equable will be the future 
relationship between religion and science. Both have 
their distinctive contribution to make to the many- 
sided life of humanity, for both are manifestations of 
the mysterious and illimitable personality of = 

IKE 


RESULT OF COMPETITION VIa 
JUDGE’S REPORT 


1 could have wished that more readers of the 
SatuRpay Review had devoted themselves to the task 
of settling the British Empire’s future. Only 
six competitors deserve special mention. Myradin 
opens with a quotation from Joseph Chamberlain, and 
continues in an optimistic spirit, shirking problems 
which cannot be solved by pretty phrases. Bluebird, 
too, covers some loose thought with picturesque 
language. Freda Clare is more realistic, but, in 
my opinion, spoils her essay by a closing reference to 
the seventh and eighth kings of the Apocalypse. 
Union Jack wasted a lot of space on past history, 
and I question his belief that the Empire is a result of 
accidents, not of clever building. Padmavati is 
nearer truth in declaring it to have been made and 
maintained by sea-power. His admission that the 
sailors were ‘‘ aided by the usual hypocrisy of which 
this nation is the chief treasurer ” strikes me as dis- 


agreeable rather than wholly inaccurate. Anyhow, this 
writer is to be commended for saying what he means. 

K. S. Verdad begins by stating that the Empire, 
as the Victorians knew it, has ceased to exist. That 
he is not remarking on the obvious is proved by several 
other essayists. Thereafter, he examines seriatim 
the problems of the various Dominions and of India, 
and, save for failure to mention the French complica- 
tion in Canada, misses none of the main difficulties. In 
regard to Indian prospects, he is definitely illuminating. 
Of the colour question in South or East Africa he has, 
apparently, seen one side only, but he has recognized its 
supreme importance, Without hesitation, I recommend 
that the prize be awarded to Verdad. 

[We regret that owing to the great length of the 
essays in this competition, considerations of space 
prevent their publication here.—Ep. S.R.] 


RESULT OF COMPETITION XIVs 


B. An Editor, whose room happens to adjoin the 
office telephone exchange, marvels at the unfailing 
sweetness of temper of the young lady who operates 
that instrument, so carefully devised by the Evil One 
to bring out all the worst qualities of the best men. 
The aforesaid Editor is so struck with the angelic 
nature of the operator in question that he contemplates 
writing a poem to her patience; but since everybody 
knows that Editors have no soul, and never write any- 
thing except their regrets at returning MSS. which 
they are too ignorant to appreciate, the attempt at 
verse naturally fails, and the lady remains unaware 
of the admiration she has aroused in the savage breast. 
Feeling this to be unjust, the Saturpay REviEw offers 
a prize of One Guinea for the best Ode or Sonnet to 
‘ The Telephone Girl Who Never Loses Her Temper.’ 


JUDGE’S REPORT 


In judging this competition it seemed well to seek 
for a poem which would gratify the girl at the exchange 
without causing too much embarrassment to the editor. 
Grizal, in my opinion, went too far when she offered 
the latter personage’s income to her ‘‘ nymph of the 
silvered answers.’’ W. G. erred in the opposite 
direction by bidding the young lady remain ‘‘ hid from 
view,’’ lest sight of her should bring disappointment. 
Bluebird, Artificer, and Emily Davis were among the 
happy few who displayed consideration for both parties, 
but Gertrude Pitt sent the only verses which fulfil all 
requirements. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


Although upon no monument 

Your long laborious days are spent, 

‘** Patience Personified,’’ fair maid, 
Shall be your title. 

The deaf man’s curse, the cad’s tirade, 
The misinformed, the punster vile— 
All these you suffer with a smile, 

Nor give a just requital. 


No jangle of incessant bells 

Your equanimity dispels ; 

Your wrath provoked a thousand times 
Has never bubbled ; 

Though rousing me as midnight chimes, 
No fruitless agitation mars 

Those sweet, reduplicated r’s— 

You’re ‘‘ sorry I’ve been tr-r-roubled !’’ 


Do you possess a private life? 

I wonder, are you maid or wife? 

And yet, methinks, such perfect poise 

Is scarcely human. 

No, you must be ‘‘ a wandering voice ’’— 

(See Wordsworth’s ‘ Cuckoo ’), or a fay, 

Among the myriad wires astray, 

But surely no mere woman ! 

GERTRUDE Pitt 
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WHOM THE CAP FITS—I 


F Socrates is right, that the human frame attains 
| its highest perfection at the age of thirty-five, you 
have long since passed the meridian of life. Born 
within a few miles of a Cathedral town of parents 
both connected with the Church, the sky of your youth 
was filled with the Sunshine of religion. It was but 
natural, therefore, that you should select a life-course 
that led far from the pomps and vanities of the World. 
There was little, in either your school or college 
achievements, to indicate the high position—and 
deservedly so—that you have since attained, except 
perhaps an inexhaustible spirit of goodwill that 
endeared you to all. But I am forgetting you had in 
addition energy and enthusiasm, combined with an 
apostolic yearning to leave the World a little happier 
than you found it. The Church, therefore, was 
obviously your mission, and, in obedience to the Call, 
you sought to attain ‘‘ that perfect manhood of the 
Soul, the goal of the Saints.” In the lowest depths 
of London you laboured for many years. It was stony 
ground with tares in plenty. But your sympathy, self- 
denial and persuasive eloquence appealed even to the 
most sceptical, with the result that in due course the 
desert began to ‘‘ blossom like a rose.”” No wonder 
you attracted the Sunlight of Royalty, and were so 
constant a visitor at Windsor. With Etesian winds 
rising in your favour you might well have landed, in 
due course, at Canterbury or York. As it happened, 
your Faith and Fervour were rewarded in another, if 
less exalted, direction, where you have achieved a 
name that all must envy but few can emulate. 

Can I say more to express the admiration in which 
personally I hold you? And I am not alone. 

But unlike Justice, Truth must never be blind. Do 
not deny me, therefore, your goodwill or trust if the 
harmony of my admiration admits a discord. For 
close now on half a century you have fought the good 
fight; may, I remind you that, like others, you are well 
along ‘‘ the grievous pathway of old age ”’ and there- 
fore would do well to relinquish a position for which 
youth and energy are essential? The statement is 
crude and not less hard of acceptance. Nevertheless, 
it is echoed in every quarter where your name, for so 
long, has been hallowed. You deplore the Age and 
measure godliness by empty pews. That is a mistake ; 
it is your orations that cause a vacuum. But who is 
there to tell you the truth? Your friends fear to 
wound, you have no enemies to strike. And so you 
hold to your course, honestly convinced that there is 
nothing twixt yourself and the Deluge. As always 
happens, generous natures mellow, rarely sour, with 
old age ; consequently your heart dictating to your head 
has resulted of late in an increasing number of unwise 
appointments. Or is it perhaps that your memory is 
failing? I will not labour the point. But whatever 
the cause, be advised now by me. Give evidence anew 
of the willing spirit that prompted you to accept so 
high preferment and resign your mitre now that the 
flesh is weak. You will not be forgotten; the good 
that you have done will alone live after you, for there 
is no evil to be remembered. 


ACHATES 


HEARTS 
By HuGH LONGDEN 


T must be fun to take a heart 
And toss it here and there, 
Like gods do with the hearts of men 
In love or in despair, 
And then again to rescue it, 
And patch it and repair. 
(Such fickle hearts, such brittle hearts, 
That crack ’most anywhere— 
And yet pretend to be so proud, 
So cold and debonnair.) 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


4 The Editor of the Sarurpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

1 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


SUNDAY CINEMAS 


SIR,—The controversy in respect to the Sunday 
opening of cinemas gives an opportunity for hospitals 
and other charities to express appreciation of the valu- 
able financial assistance received from the performances. 
Although King’s College Hospital, through its position 
in South London, does not obtain as much as hospitals 
in Central London, the amount would be a serious loss, 


. especially at the present time, if any change were made 


in the existing arrangements. 
I am, etc., 
C. E. A. BEDWELL 
King’s College Hospital, (House Governor) 
Denmark Hill, S.E.5 


SIR,—I believe in opening the cinemas on Sundays, 
because with a minimum of labour they offer recreation 
to millions who are plainly anxious for it. This applies 
particularly to the provinces, where Sunday would be 
otherwise a desert. 

Nevertheless, I do not hold that this provides any 
logical reason for Sunday opening to be extended to 
the theatres. The fundamental distinction is that the 
actors on the screen are not working on Sunday. And 
before advocating Sunday opening of theatres, I should 
require far greater assurance than I have at present 
(a) that actors themselves would welcome it; (b) that 
such opening would not entail a vast amount of Sunday 
labour in many other directions. 

These are my private opinions, and do not 
necessarily represent the attitude of the British Drama 
League. 

I am, etc., 
GEoFFREY WHITWORTH 

8 Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2 


‘ THE BURNS NICHT HABIT’ 


SIR,—After reading certain of the remarks con- 
tained in Mr. Bisset O’Slava’s article on ‘ The Burns 
Nicht Habit’ (sic), perhaps I might be permitted to 
express my own feelings on the subject : 


Poet Rab! Poet Rab! 
Wi’ your soul-searing gab, 
How we lang for your verbal backfirers! 
There’s a chiel in the South 
Wha wad stap up the mouth 
And the sangs o’ your honest admirers! 


Unco’ Guid! Unco’ Guid! 
Warm your slaw-flawing bluid! 
Forget for a wee your dissensions! 

For the whole Scottish race 
Is compellit tae face 
A correction o’ muckle dimensions ! 


Mauchline’s sons! Mauchline’s sons! 
Come! Fire aff your guns 
At sic a prodigious presumption ! 
For we're told that Our Nicht 
Isna proper or richt— 
Ha’e ye heard o’ sic guttering gumption? 


Mr. Bisset O’Slava 
’s sarcastic palaver 

Juist garr’s him sound dourly jealous 
That his folk ha’e nae. turns 
Tae compare wi’ our Burns. 
Yours faithfully, Hammton ELtis. 


Ewell, Surrey 
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BRITAIN AND INDIA 


SIR,—I have just seen the two letters in your issue 
of January 24 from Mr. Srinivasa Sastri and Mr. Shiva 
Rao. I fully accept Mr. Srinivasa Sastri’s statement 
and apologize for my inaccuracy. I in no way with- 
draw what I said with regard to the activities of 
Mr. Shiva Rao which I took to be the cause of his 
connexion with the Commission terminating. 

Writing from the country, I can quote no figures 
nor check Mr. Shiva Rao’s. The figures I quoted for 
Bombay City infantile mortality were official, and I 
note that Mr. Shiva Rao does not substantiate his 
figure of 800 per thousand. 

My figures of the percentage of public money spent 
on public health were extracted from Sir Walter 
Layton’s statement in the Simon Report. 

No one disputes that India’s expenditure on defence 
is high, but that is due to her misfortune in having 
a long frontier, which was never defended until respon- 
sibility for it was undertaken by the British. It would 
be higher if India’s sea protection were not undertaken 
for her by Britain at the trifling cost of £100,000 a 
year. 

I am, etc., 
Your CONTRIBUTOR 


ST. MARK’S EVE 


SIR,—Aries’ interesting letter last week on the 
above theme led me to look up Buxton-Forman, and 
I find the connexion of the poem with ‘ Cap and Bells ’ 
is far closer than I remembered. 

In stanzas lvi to lix, Bertha, Canterbury (Minster 
Square), St. Mark’s Eve (not the poem), are all referred 
to; also a ‘‘ legend-leaved book,” which the magician 
produces for the amorous Emperor, to lay on Bertha’s 
table so that its magic, when she reads it, will ‘‘ drive 
Bertha to a fainting fit,’’ in which she can be abducted ! 

Doubtless Keats» had meant to finish ‘ St. Mark’s 
Eve ’ with an adventure according to the legend, quite 
unconnected with the ‘ Cap and Bells’ theme, but in 
view of this clear evidence of his light-hearted incor- 
poration of Bertha in the latter poem, it is hard to 
believe that he had associated her in any way with his 
beloved Fanny Brawne. 

I know Aries thinks otherwise in good company: 
(Rossetti and Watts-Dunton). 

I am, etc., 
Headington, Oxford Ernest S. THOMAS 


LIVING CHURCHES 


SIR,—Anyone who takes an interest in the City of 
London will rejoice to know that so many of the City 
churches, which have of recent years been somewhat 
asleep, are again living and being enjoyed by thousands 
of people engaged during the week in this great city. 

One of the churches was entered by over two 
thousand people in one week this year, either to hear 
the Bible read, recitals on the organ, or sacred solos 
sung. 

The year 1931 has made a magnificent start in this 
direction and it is sincerely hoped that it will continue 
as the year goes on. 

I am, etc., 
A. PoLLarD 


‘A MODERNIST RESTATEMENT ’ 


SIR,—I am horrified at the assertion of the Rev. 
J. C. Hardwick about the Catholic point of view on 
the Trinity. Such ignorant statements can do untold 
harm. I should like to advise Mr. Hardwick to buy a 
Child’s Catechism. He does not comprehend the mean- 
ing of Mass, which is dedicated solely to the worship 
of the Trinity. Let him buy Le Febre’s ‘ Missel,’ where 
everything is plainly stated. 

In reference to his previous article, may I ask why he 
should consider the last of the Gospels the least trust- 


worthy? St. John was our Lord’s chosen friend—‘the 
beloved disciple ”"—and it was with him that His 
mother made her home. Surely these two facts 

to strengthen St. John’s authority. If it was written 
later than the others, it was perhaps because St. John 
lived to be such an old man. 

And do not let us forget the teaching of St. Irené of 
Lyons, who was the pupil of St. John’s disciple. Hag 
Mr. Hardwick really such an unsubtle mind that he 
cannot grasp the veneration of the pure Virgin, fore. 
told from the beginning, who became the mother of 
Christ, apart from worship? 

I am, etc., 
An ENGLISHWOMAN IN A CaTHOLIc Country 


SIR,—What a rare but pleasant surprise it was to 
read in Mr. Hardwick’s last article this admission: 
‘* My own belief in immortality is weak; but this is 
because my faith in a personal God, and my sense of 
communion with Him, is weak. If these were stronger, 
my belief in immortality would also be stronger.” 

The italics are mine. For how often in expounding 
their doctrine to us laymen, theologians betray a per- 
sonal and almost naive sense of grievance because the 
particular set of symbols to which they clutch as the 
exclusive revelation of righteousness have become a 
meaningless mythology for many of us. I would not, 
however, class myself wholly among those many. For 
that capacity which Mr. Hardwick has shown for 
admitting from the start the limitations of one’s own 
personal judgment is part of a religious consciousness 
for the lack of which theologians become bigoted little 
egoists, psychologists sink to being small-minded plati- 
tudinarians. The Victorian rationalists’ simple faith 
in science as the omnipotent panacea (a fiction 
prevalent even in the present generation) reveals a like 
propensity for superstition. How much more reward- 
ing than partisanship in such a barren controversy is 
a study of the deep-seated human emotions symbolized 
in Christianity, heirs of whose legacy for good and evil 
we all are, whether we will it or not. For such emotions 
lie masked behind all of what we are pleased to call 
our intellectual life.” 

Is it too much to ask that Mr. Hardwick might again 
resume his modest exposition and tell us something of 
the varying versions of the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception that have been held at different times? . 

I am, etc., 
BERNARD CausTON 


SIR,—Mr. Hardwick is on weak ground when he 
treats the Fall as a theological theory confounded 
by a scientific fact. Though man is a higher creature 
than his forerunners, it is still reasonable to hold 
that man himself has fallen. |The hypothesis of 
continuous ascent, upwards and onwards, from log 
cabin to White House, is at least questionable in 
a century when research into the origin and diffusion 
of civilization has attached an historical basis to the 
legends of a golden age. Diodorus set down the 
tales of Isis and Osiris with apologies for their 
mythical character, yet even on the Wiltshire downs 
are memorials to their substantial truth. Mr. Hard- 
wick is rash to invoke Rousseau on his side. In 
asserting the goodness of primitive man, Rousseal 
asserted the Fall as well. Anthropologists confirm 
his notion by teaching us to draw a line between 
primitive and savage man, and by showing that the 
former did not possess the vices of the latter. More 
over, the archaic civilization was in its first stages 
kindly. The sun gods were worshipped before the 
war gods. Passage from the one age to the other 
was through degeneration. Whether the Incarnation 
did or did not take place, evidence for the Fall 's 
strong, and desirability of redemption is as plain im 
our time as in St. Paul’s. 

In his article on the Incarnation, too, Mr. Hard- 
wick makes sundry observations which I find at least 
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curious: He contends that “‘ the Jesus of the fourth 

is in some important. respects a different 

from the Jesus of the first three Gospels,”’ 
and adds that ‘‘ the two pictures of Him cannot, both 
be historical.” Two pictures of any great man 
might differ considerably, yet each might be historical. 
Would it not be fairer to say that neither the Synoptic 
nor: the Johannine portrait is by itself satisfactory? 
And, in the narrative of even one Gospel, has Mr. 
Hardwick never found passages regarding Christ’s 
character which have an air of contradicting one 
another? ‘‘ Bless them that curse you”’ is not 
quite easy to reconcile with ‘‘ Woe unto thee, 
Chorazin.”’” Further, why does Mr. Hardwick style 
the three earlier Gospels the most historical? 
Unless one credits a theory of inspiration—of a 
“Faith once for all delivered to the Saints ’’— 
earliness is a poor guarantee of trustworthiness. Fifty 
years hence we should have a more trustworthy, 
because more perceptive, biography of Gladstone 
than Morley wrote. 

As a popish friend assures me that Mr. Hardwick’s 
opinions are “‘ hoary heresies,” 1 should perhaps be 
wrong to express surprise at them were it not for 
the fact that they are advanced by an Anglican 
clergyman attempting to discover the ‘‘ doctrinal 
position’ of the Church of England. Concerning 
some matters, that ‘‘ doctrinal position "’ is debatable. 
It can be urged that, as the Anglican body is part 
of the Catholic Church, certain of its doctrines have 
been settled by general councils. With equal 
propriety, another school can claim that certain doc- 
trines were settled by an Act of Parliament, of which 
the schedule is the Book of Common Prayer. If 
and where there is a clash between the decree of a 
general council and the schedule of the Act, a con- 
scientious Anglican may enjoy, or otherwise, liberty 
of choice. But as regards the doctrine that God 
was made man there is no such clash, and, there- 
fore, no such liberty. If Mr. Hardwick cannot accept 
it, I would with all respect ask whether he is entitled 
to retain his orders and, while retaining them, to 
teach a contrary doctrine? Is the answer a split 
personality such as he ascribes to the journalistic 
Dean of St. Paul’s—and to the Holy Trinity? No 
plea of development can be made to cover his dissent. 
As Vincentius Lerinensis wrote: ‘‘ It is right that 
the ancient doctrines or heavenly philosophies should, 
as time goes on, be carefully tended, smoothed, 
polished; it is not right for them to be changed, 
maimed, mutilated. They may gain in evidence, 
light, distinctness, but they must not lose their 
completeness, integrity, characteristic property. ‘‘ If 
Protestantism was Catholicism with its face white- 
washed, Modernism is Christianity bereft of vitals.’ 
In the ‘‘ Restatement,’’ if I may quote a sentence 
from the Encyclical Pascendi : ‘‘ God presents Himself 
to man, but so darkly and confusedly that He may 
scarcely, or not at all, be recognized.’ 

I am, etc., 
INQUIRER 


THE EXTERMINATION OF MOLES 


SIR,—Why preach a war against moles? Except 
in gardens they do much good and are interesting and 
attractive creatures. But there is a species of vermin 
lately imported among us and increasing with fearful 
rapidity to the utter destruction of our birds and 
plantations and our most attractive indigenous animal. 
I refer to that avian rat, the grey squirrel—which 
absolutely requires extermination. As it happens, its 
fur has some value taken at the right time of year. 
Why not therefore offer 2d. or 3d. a skin for these, so 
as to make it worth everyone’s while to kill them? It 
will soon become impossible to keep pace with their 
birth rate. 

I am, etc., 


Petersfield, Hants C. R. Haines 


THE CATHOLICS AND BIRTH CONTROL 


SIR,—With the present Encyclical by the Pope we 
get the first official and explicit Papal pronouncement 
against birth control, and those who have to deal with 
Roman opposition should not fail to reiterate the fact 
that it took the Popes until 1931 to make such an 
official pronouncement. 

Now in the course of this Encyclical a very curious 
point arises. In the verbatim report, as printed in the 
Roman Catholic Universe, we see that the Pope him- 
self does permit the very thing which our Anglican 
Bishops implied he did, namely, the use of the so-called 
“* safe period ’’! These words are as follows: ‘‘ Nor 
are those considered as acting against nature who in 
the married state use their right in the proper manner, 
although on account of natural reasons either of time 
or certain defects, new life cannot be brought forth.’’ 

This permission for the use of the birth control 
method of the “‘safe period” is the acme of Jesuitry, so 
subtly veiled that ordinary men reading this Encyclical 
would fail to notice it, as apparently have almost all 
the newspaper Press men, who all claimed that the 
Encyclical entirely condemns birth control. Neverthe- 
less, these words of the Pope corroborate the remark 
of our Bishops and this Papal permission to use the 
safe period without sin places Cardinal Bourne in the 
position of having no justification for his insults to our 
Bishops. It should be remembered that the ‘ safe 
period’’ has been distinctly permitted by Roman 
Catholic theologians for ages past and the Pope would 
have been in an extremely awkward position had he 
denounced or denied it. His position now seems not 
less difficult in permitting it! Hence the subtlety of 
his terminology, and the ingenuity with which his per- 
mission is veiled. The ‘‘ plain man ’’ is contemptuous 
of such subtleties, but increasingly they characterize the 
innumerable controversies brought into existence by 
the Church of Rome. 

I am, etc., 


Hindhead, Surrey Marie C. Stopes 


NEW ZEALAND FOR PROGRESS 


SIR,—B. D. is right in upholding New Zealand. 
Our progressive sons of Empire, in prohibiting 
stamp and coupon gift schemes, have struck a blow at a 
most unmoral and retrograde form of trading. 

It is an astounding fact that when | visited the head- 
quarters of a “‘ gift’’ firm this week I did not see a 
single sample of their own products on exhibition. 
Instead there was a wonderful array of toys (some of 
foreign origin), cutlery, silver ware, clocks and watches 
(stamped ‘‘ made in Germany ”’ or ‘‘ foreign ’’), safety 
razors, pocket knives, electric cleaners (foreign), golf 
clubs, tennis rackets, and scores of other things—the 
whole resembling a general stores embracing goods 
that our shopkeepers try to sell for a living, but which 
this particular firm now ‘‘ give ’’ away. 

What it amounts to is that they have widened their 
scope as traders in one particular class of merchandise, 
and entered seriously into competition with scores of 
retailers of all kinds. 

Whether this is fair I do not believe the thinking 
public can have any doubt. Gift schemes rather savour 
of a form of bribery; but that the cost of the gift is 
included in the price of what you buy must be patent 
to everybody. 

I am, etc., 


London, N. C. CLiFFoRD 


A MOTORIST’S COMPLAINT 


SIR,—Not long ago a Birmingham policeman 
died as a result of having been knocked off his bicycle 
at night by a motorist who altogether failed to see 
him. The Chief Constable, in consequence issued 
instructions that in future Birmingham policemen must 
carry rear lamps on their bicycles. The example thus 
set is one which might well be followed by all cyclists. 
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The law at present allows cyclists to travel with red 
reflectors only. These reflectors can be efficient, pro- 
vided that they are of good type, clear and set at 
the right angle; and provided also that the car behind 
has its headlamps alight. The danger is that most 
cyclists are very lax about their refiectors, and that 
many motorists—particularly when a car is approach- 
ing them—turn off their headlamps. The cyclist, if 
he is wearing dark clothing, as was the unfortunate 
policeman, is then totally invisible. 

There is no user of the roads, who, for his own 
safety, so much requires an efficient rear lamp. My 
own view is that it should be made compulsory for 
all cyclists to carry them. I would go further, indeed, 
than this; I would say that in his own interests the 
cyclist should also carry a reflector, so that if by chance 
his lamp goes out he has an additional safeguard. 

I am a motorist myself and I exercise all possible 
caution. Even so, I have had some narrow shaves, of 
which the cyclists themselves, probably, have never 
been aware. Until such time as rear lamps are made 
compulsory by law—as they already are in France and 
as I am sure they will be here when a few hundred 
more people have been killed—I appeal to cyclists to 
protect themselves. The motorist is sometimes to 


‘blame, but not often; proof of this lies in the findings 


at inquests, where, in most cases, the driver of the 
car is exonerated. 
I am, etc., 


Solihull, nr. Birmingham ‘* SEARCHLIGHT ”’ 


‘ TOLSTOY : THE INCONSTANT GENIUS ’ 


SIR,—Mr. Nicholson’s courteous rejoinder to my 
letter illustrates the difficulty there is in understanding 
Tolstoy and ascertaining the facts about him. 

Mr. Nicholson shows amply, what is indeed fully 
admitted, that Tolstoy lived loosely in his bachelor 
days, but I submit that he does not in any way sub- 
stantiate his original statement that ‘‘ as a boy he 
seduced peasant girls on his estate.”” He now adduces 
three pieces of evidence, but they do not prove his case. 

At Yasnaya Tolstoy sees ‘‘ something pink which, 
at a distance, seemed irresistibly attractive ’—but 
where is the evidence that this was a ‘‘ peasant girl ’’? 

Again, it is not the fact that a year or so before 
his marriage he ‘‘ took a peasant girl for his mistress 
and lived with her.’’ What happened is pretty closely 
described in ‘ The Devil.’ He had relations, not with 
‘‘a girl’? but with a married peasant woman, and 
did not ‘‘ live with her.’’ The ‘ Resurrection ’ incident 
did not take place on his estate at Yasnaya at all. 
Gasha was ‘‘ the chamber-maid in my aunt’s house.’ 
That is to say, the incident occurred when he was a 
student in Kazan University, living under his aunt’s 
guardianship in that city. 

As far as I can see, there is not a scrap of evidence 
that ‘‘ as a boy he seduced peasant girls on his estate.’’ 
What I object to is just this way of over-elaboration, 
circumstantiation and adding to the confessions 
Tolstoy himself so fully and explicitly made and even 
sometimes exaggerated. 

As to the statement that ‘‘ as a young man in the 
society of Moscow and Petersburg he formed liaisons,”’ 
Mr. Nicholson does not now attempt to adduce a single 
instance in substantiation of this—yet his words are 
quite likely to be repeated by others who will rely on 
his authority if called on to produce evidence. 

As to the gipsy girls, the case is more doubtful, and 
I can understand Mr. Nicholson holding the opinion 
he does, though I myself have grave doubts about it. 
That the code observed by the gipsy choirs was a 
strict one does not, I admit, preclude the possibility of 
exceptional cases of misconduct. Indeed, in ‘ Two 
Hussars ’ Tolstoy himself represents Count Turbin as 
being on intimate terms with the gipsy girl Stéshka ; 
and then Turbin is clearly depicted as a very excep- 
tionally reckless and attractive man who outrages 


all received codes of conduct. As to Tolstoy’s own 
conduct with any single gipsy girl, there is some room 
for doubt, despite the quotation in which Katya’s name 
appears. That the gipsy singers sometimes flirted oyt. 
rageously with the men who hired their choirs to sj 
may be admitted, but the words: ‘‘ she declared that 
I was the only man she loved and . . . that she allowed 
to no one but me liberties that required concealment 
behind the curtain of modesty ” do not necessarily 
amount to proof of a breach of the seventh command. 
ment, though they certainly go near to it. 

What I still protest against is the tendency to treat 
possibilities as facts, and gratuitously to convert the 
singular into the plural as, for instance, by saying that 
‘* as a student he went with the gipsies.’’ It is trye 
that he often went to hear them sing, and it is not 
impossible that he may have had relations with one 
such girl, but the general implication of the sentence 
remains unsubstantiated. 

Mr. Nicholson says he need not follow me in my 
suggestion that ‘‘ Tolstoy never pretended to live 
as a peasant.’’ It was not a suggestion, but a positive 
statement, which I made on the strength of my intimate 
knowledge of Tolstoy at the very period referred to, 

He did not ‘‘ masquerade ’’ in peasant clothes, 
Kramskoy’s well-known portrait of him when 
ning ‘ Anna Karenina’ in 1873 (several years before 
he adopted the views to which Mr. Nicholson objects) 
shows Tolstoy dressed in a loose blouse—by no means 
an uncommon garment for a Russian country gentle. 
man to wear-—but later on, after 1880—as part of a 
popular indictment of Tolstoy as a hypocrite—this 
same dress began to be referred to as a ‘‘ masquerade” 
and a ‘‘ pretence to live as a peasant.’’ That Tolstoy 
thought we ought all to do some manual labour is 
true, as also that he pumped water and learnt how to 
make shoes—but this is not pretending to live as a 
peasant. I have myself pumped water repeatedly, but 
when doing so I did not pretend to be a peasant. 

Once again, it is the utilizing of admitted facts to 
support general statements which misrepresent 
Tolstoy’s conduct and character and runs directly 
counter to known facts, that I protest against. 

Finally as to ‘ What is Art?’ Mr. Nicholson regards 
it as a ‘‘ renegade production.’’ I consider it as the 
best arranged of all Tolstoy’s philosophic writing, and 
as the illumination of a complex and perplexing theme 
by a great artist who saw his way to the very heart 
of the matter. Time and space forbid me to argue 
the question here, so I will merely cite two witnesses 
in reply to Mr. Nicholson’s statement that the book 
is ‘* a diatribe from which it appears that only religious 
art, whatever that may be, is worth the name.”’ 

Bernard Shaw wrote of it: 


This book is a most effective booby trap. It is written 
with so utter a contempt for the objections which the 
routine critic is sure to allege against it that many a 
dilettantist reviewer has already accepted it as a butt set 
up by Providence to show off his own brilliant marks- 
manship. . . . Tolstoy’s main point, however, is the estab- 
lishment of his definition of art. It is, he says, ‘‘ an 
activity by means of which one man, having experienced 
a feeling, intentionally transmits it to others.’”’ This is 
the simple truth: the moment it is uttered, whoever is 
really conversant with art recognizes in it the voice of the 
master. 


Prince D. Mirsky writes of the same work : 


Tolstoy’s views on art have often been misinterpreted. 
Tolstoy did not reject art, nor did he consider it necessary 
that art should be devoted to religious or moral propa 
ganda. . . . He evolved a theory of art of the greatest 
intrinsic importance (an importance which in this country 
was realized, I believe, only by the late Jane Harrison; 
her admirable little book ‘ Ancient Art and Ritual ’ in the 
Home University Library is very largely an analysis of 
Tolstoy’s theory) and by this time it should have become 
clear that an acquaintance with that theory should in a 
civilized country be a requisite of every person pretending 
to literary culture. 
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Since Shaw and Mirsky attach such importance to 
‘What is Art?’ and Harley Granville-Barker says : 
“ Any artist might do well to read it through once a 

*»_perhaps the best plan for your readers before 
accepting Mr. Nicholson’s condemnation of it and 
throwing it on the scrap heap would be to judge of 
it for themselves, which they may the more readily 
do since it was republished last year in the cheap 
World’s Classics series. 

I am, etc., 
AyYLMER MAUDE 


EGYPT AND THE EMPIRE 


SIR,—It is difficult to understand why the isolated 
sentence from a single speech of Mahommed Mahmoud 
Pasha, quoted by Mr. Gerothwohl, should have pro- 
voked such a sustained and wholehearted attack on a 
foreign statesman of proved calibre, and, moreover, one 
whose friendship towards this country has been demon- 
strated over a period of years in no uncertain manner. 
For whatever the protagonists of the present regime 
in Egypt may claim, it must not be forgotten that 
Mahommed Mahmoud Pasha was the only Egyptian 
Prime Minister with the ability and the courage to go 
as far as to secure initialed treaty proposals from the 
British Government. Moreover, with one notable 
exception, he held office for a longer period than any 
Egyptian Premier. 

As with so many outside observers of Egyptian 
affairs, your correspondent makes the elementary mis- 
take of confusing the issue between the reform of the 
electoral law and the Constitution itself. The electoral 
law can be altered—and has, in fact, been altered on 
several previous occasions—without any change or 
modification being required in the Constitution proper, 
but it is the sweeping alterations in the latter to which 
Mahommed Pasha and the Wafd Party object so 
strongly. It is the contention of the opponents of the 
Constitution recently ‘‘ presented ” to Egypt by Sidky 
Pasha that it infringes the rights of the people and 
destroys the authority of Parliament. It is not neces- 
sary to go closely into the pros and cons of these 
objections, since the actual wording of the Constitu- 
tion is, after all, Egypt’s own affair entirely, the 
declared policy of the British Government being not to 
intervene in Egypt’s internal affairs. However, poli- 
tical students have noted that an interesting condition 
of the new Constitution is that it must remain in force 
for ten years without revision. Now, participation in 
elections is understood in Egypt to imply acceptance of 
the new Constitution, but the Parliament resulting from 
such elections will have no power to modify its pro- 
visions, Therefore, it would seem reasonable that those 
who oppose the new Constitution should use the only 
weapon left to them—the boycotting of such farcical 
elections. 

May I remind Mr. Gerothwohl and your readers that 
Egypt’s original Constitution of 1923 was drawn up 
by a large and representative Committee and was sub- 
sequently accepted by the King and by all the political 
parties? This instrument, which took many months to 
frame, has been swept away without any argument. 
Indeed, with the wholesale suppression of newspapers 
and the ruthless prevention of free speech which 
obtains under the present administration, any form of 
argument is effectively stifled. In the place of this 
Constitution the Egyptian nation has had forced upon 
it a new one drawn up by the present Prime Minister 
and his handful of Cabinet satellites, without any of 

country’s national leaders being given an oppor- 
tunity to plead for modification or revision of its 
terms. Thus, it must appear to any impartial observer 
that Mahommed Pasha’s statement ‘‘ that they will 
refuse to accept any Anglo-Egyptian settlement nego- 
tiated by the Sidky Government ’’ is not at all subver- 
Sive, but is the logical attitude of a conscientious and 


responsible tian politician. Mahmoud is merely 
pa in ean that a Parliament from which 
Wafdists and Liberal Constitutionalists abstain cannot 
in any way be representative of the Egyptian nation— 
the ‘‘ freely elected Parliament ’’ insisted upon by Mr. 
Henderson will not eventuate—and therefore Sidky 
Pasha wiil have no real authority to act on behalf of 
Egypt. 
I am, etc., 
W. H. Reape (Major) 


THE EXCESS OF EDUCATION 


SIR,—Mr. Armstrong’s letter raises a good many 
topics, on which it is difficult to give any answer with- 
out many qualifications. But there is a general answer 
to be given on the value of our educational development 
in the last seventy years. If we compare contemporary 
English society with that of a century ago and previ- 
ously, or with those societies in Eastern and South- 
Eastern Europe, where schools have not been ‘‘allowed 
to sap individuality,’’ we find that it is markedly more 
kindly, honest, free, and on the whole more sensible. 
Peoples left to themselves in childhood and youth 
appear to me to be much more at the mercy of every 
sort of individual neurosis and social deficiency. 

This is not to say that our present education is by 
any means perfect. Many children obviously suffer 
from it, but most of those who are seriously damaged 
are those who have already been ruined by misguided 
parents. The notion that the young know their own 
interests best is too confident. Many of them, to be 
sure, know it better than the adults round them, but 
others do not. The unenterprising, the slow and dull, 
and the thin-skinned would pretty soon be at the mercy 
of the minority who have the talent for bossing. In 
fact, one task of a teacher ought to be to give the 
weaker brethren resources of mind and character to be 
better able to hold themselves reasonably independent 
and escape “‘ inferiority complexes.’’ This may involve 
teaching them to read fluently, or box, or giving them 
glucose, or various other measures, as any case seems 
to demand. 

The present system seems to me to fail chiefly—but 
not so much as it did—in inadequately stimulating 
general intellectual and cultural interests in so many 
who could develop them. For instance, in a large 
number of primary and secondary schools there is a 
ridiculous disproportion between the bills for salaries 
and equipment. How can a country schoolmaster 
educate his pupils, if his books, stationery, and material 
must not exceed 7s. 6d. per head per year, or a 
secondary schoolmaster, if he is allowed 18s. a year 
for these things, and wood, chemicals, physical 
apparatus, etc., thrown in with them? At the other 
end of this crazy economy. one finds youths, otherwise 
well qualified, refused agricultural scholarships because 
they do not know Latin. 

An educational Mussolini would, of course, sort out 
the scholars into groups; e.g., those whose capacity 
for book-work is limited, those of average competence, 
those who seemed to show great capacity for leader- 
ship either in organizing their fellows or in intellectual 
pursuits, and so on, and endeavour to provide for each 
the maximum opportunities. 

Given well-to-do parents, a complicated home 
environment, and life in the country—or rather in 
interesting country—with frequent visits to a large 
town, children might be left to seek their own interests. 
Even so, I think most of them would be bored stiff, as 
my observation suggests that the number who are 
capable of employing themselves for long at all happily 
are distinctly few. To the others, even a poorish 
schooling is a great relief. 

I am, etc., 
Hivperic Cousens 

Holly School, Sheringham 
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CROSS WORD PUZZLE—XIII 


HIDDEN QUOTATION ”’ 
By Mopo 


A weekly prise of any book reviewed or advertised 
in the current issue of the SaturDay Review, not 
exceeding half a guinea, will be gwen for the first 
correct solution opened. The name of the book 
selected must be enclosed with the solution; also the 
full name and correct postal address of the competitor. 

Solutions must reach us not later than Thursday 
following the date of publication. Envelopes must be 
marked ‘‘ Cross Word’ and addressed to the Cross 
Word Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.z. 


The following numbers form a quotation from a Victorian 
author, viz. : 
29, 45, 11, 24, 45, 48, 33, 30d, 
25, 17 rev., 40, 37, 25, 52, 40, 35, 
58, 40, 32a, 25, 52, 40, 59. 


The clues to some of these words are missing. 


QUOTATION. 


** No need was there for maid or man, 
When we put up, my ass and I, 
At God’s green . 
Strain the wrong way round. 
Drink of the Sandwich Isles. 
Genus of seals with ears outside and the sailor 
inside passenger. 
Court on Mars’ Hill. 
Grimace that is more obsolete. 
One thing melting into another sounds like a bad bit of 
algebra. 
‘* Fed the same flock, by fountain, shade, and Ss 
Franklin attempted to find this passage. 
This giant has met with a reverse. 
A little hereditary title. 
This must be come. 
Mrs. this was the author of an ode to an expiring frog. 
My anchor floats and my fire gives light without heat. 
May be classed as an university degree in reverse or other- 
wise. 
Trim. 
A little unit extended to of greater length. 
An impossible direction for a sheep. 
A little nose. 
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54. Short-lived sandhill sometimes. 
56. oraerreey attempt to arm a fighting-cock, 
57. See 55. 
58. A spit turns in my iron. 

Down, . 
The English boy with the three Indians was supposed to 
possess this power. 

An old thoughtless person. 

A backward look produces giddiness. 

Our this to make it brag 

Spenser made this advance boastfully. 

Mythological serpents. 

** An’ then the peppermints are raxed, 

An’ 

Latin and French. 

Mixed value with 8. 

An idle beggar in Naples after 47 reversed. 

A sub would sink me below the surface. 

Shakespearian spume. 
and 51. This seemed to reply to the reflections of Francis 
in the library at Osbaldistone Hall. 

buffoons. 

Provincial scallop. 

See 26. 

I am spoken with 22 reversed. 

A struggle in Scotland. 

Scotch cloak. 

Taken down and clean up 

Great whales sail round ‘the world for this as well as ever, 
says the merman. 

I suffocate by excluding air in Scotland. 

Drinking-cup. 

55. 


. 


A drawn game against 54d reversed. 
See 10. 

Often seen on pictures. 

See 17. 

37a might belong to this. 

See 43. 

The foot of a beast after 57 reversed. 


SOLUTION OF CROSS WORD PUZZLE No. XI 
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zo 


HIDDEN QUOTATION. 
“* God,’? we would say, “ this is hell, not heaven! 
Give us the fire, and a friend or two !”” 
Alfred Noyes, ‘ A Coiner of Angels.’ 


NOTES. 
Down. 

of 5. ‘ King Lear,’ Vv, 3. 
6. 


8. 
peseta. 9. 
** Most 11. 
Notanda. 12. 
Thisbe in ‘ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.’ 13. 
H(al)f. 25. 
Gray’s ‘ Elegy.’ 34. 
Milton, ‘ Lycidas.’ 35. 
(v)oi(d). 45 
Optime 52 
Longfellow, * Sanda 
ie., “ ritual” rors 
Anagram. 
RESULT OF CROSS WORD PUZZLE No. XI 
The winner is Mr. Greville E. Matheson, Boskerris Vean, 


Carbis Bay, Cornwall, who has chosen for his prize ‘ The 
Papyrus Ebers,’ by C. G. Bryan (Bles, 10s. 6d.). 


* Tolanthe,’ II. 

‘ Paradise Lost,’ I, 263. 
Bison. 

Gray’s ‘ Elegy.’ 

Weep. 
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NEW NOVELS 


By H. C. Harwoop 


Po’ Buckra. By G. M. Shelby and S. G. 
Stoney. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. ; 
Leity Lynton. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. ; 

Flamenco. By Lady Eleanor Smith. Gollancz. 
s. 6d. 

Seesaw. By G. B. Stern. Hutchinson. 3s. 6d. 

Dwarf’s Blood. By Edith Olivier. Faber and 
Faber. 7s. 6d. 

Murder by Latitude. By Rufus King. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. 


MERICAN novels that deal with decayed 
A Southern aristocrats and with poor whites a 

little dubious of their own whiteness are as a 
rule neither exciting nor depressing. On the one 
hand they are bound to proceed along already well- 
trodden paths; on the other, the situations, though 
familiar, retain some emotional content. One is 
reminded of the French Revolution, about which it 
is equally difficult to write a good and a bad novel. 
The title, however, of ‘ Po’ Buckra,’ which a dozen 
lines of small print are required to explain, suggested 
that here might be a really dull negro tale. To my 
joy I found that instead it was a really interesting one. 
This is not a work of genius. It is hardly to be 
described as great. But it is intelligent, adult, well 
composed, sympathetic, and of an almost noble 
tenderness. Some element of brutality there had to 
be, but the authors—would that more of their 
fellows were to-day so temperate !—have refrained 
from sadistic hysteria. 

Barty Grunson, superficially Nordic and essentially 
mongrel, and savage mongrel at that, impinged upon 
the declining fortunes of the Beaufain family; of 
Judith Beaufain, that passionate red-headed spinster, in 
particular; and after Judith, left alone in the Big 
House of the old Barony, had taken him to husband, 
he showed his yellow streak by refusing to work at 
the plough, as he preferred to live like a gentleman, 
that is, to hunt, to drink, and by mean devices to win 
money. The stage is set for tragedy, nor is the 
strong Judith spared any ignominy or disgrace. Yet 
these two—husband and wife—are not tragic figures 
in the romantic sense. They are not hero and 
heroine. To Greek, not to Elizabethan, tragedy they 
belong. Themselves and their sufferings are effects 
of causes long since laid away beyond their control. 
Things had to happen like that. So in the end the 
Big House goes down in flame and the near white 
reverts to barbarism. (And may I commend to 
students of technique Barty’s final exclamation? 
“We got to trabble, trabble fas’ and far.’’ He is 
speaking that sort of dialect for the first time. He 
has gone negro, one gathers, relapsed upon the 
lowest common factor in his make up, and no more 
emphasis than the weight of that one phrase is laid 
upon his surrender.) Yes, a good piece of work. 

May I, by the way, thank Messrs. Gollancz for 
the charming pedantry of spelling catharsis on the 
dust cover in Greek script; and congratulate the 
printer that the writer of this blurb quoted from 
Aristotle, not from Kung-fu-tse? But, seriously, if 
“catharsis ’? does not seem sufficiently anglicized to 
be spelt in Latin characters, let us use instead the 
good old equivalent ‘‘ purge.” 

Nothing recently offered us by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
has been equal to her ‘ Letty Lynton.’ Her peculiar 
Powers are expressed, not in composing a thriller, 
for in complicating clues, but in making us under- 
stand how closely to the normal the abnormal lies. 
We react against the police reports of atrocious 


crime by consoling ourselves with the comment that 
this happens to people in the papers. Mrs. Lowndes 
reminds us that it may too be happening to our 
next-door neighbours, if not even nearer home. 
Perhaps in that neatly tended flower bed below us is 
springing a poisonous herb. The light in which 
we walk the world is artificial, and at any moment 
too strong a lust, too dearly cherished an indulgence, 
may turn the sun to darkness and the moon to blood, 
so that we stumble amid the shrieking of the Furies 
down a dismal crevice to disaster. 

Truth, as the late Queen Victoria, with her 
accustomed common sense, pointed out to Mr. 
Lytton Strachey, is stranger than fiction, and the 
case of Madeleine Smith presents many difficulties 
absent from Mrs. Lowndes’s novel. Letty poisoned 
Axel once. Madeleine poisoned Pierre Emile thrice 
at least. Pierre Emile, though a bit of a scamp, 
was apparently willing to take from his mistress’s 
hands a poisoned cup, while the fatuous Axel But 
there is no point in pressing the comparison. Mrs. 
Lowndes is not making a gloss on a notable British 
Trial, but explaining how a gay, lovely and eminently 
respectable girl can plan of malice aforethought a 
beastly crime. She succeeds, admirably, without 
display of text-book psychology, without recourse to 
Freud, Jung, Adler, Kraft-Ebling, Strabismus, 
Charcot, but merely by the use of common sense and 
common sensibility. Moreover, this is what the 
heartier reviewers call a rattling good tale. 

‘ Flamenco ’ disappointed my hopes that we were 
in the close season for novels that some describe 
as racy of the soil and others as reeking of the dung 
heap. The combination of gipsies, Dartmoor and 
1820 was too much for me. Suref¥, there is still 
an ‘‘r’”’ in the month, and works like this might be 
reserved for the dog days when any book is better 
than none. Of course, if ‘ Flamenco’ were written 
by any but the author of ‘ Red Wagon’ or authors 
of equal reputation, I should politely have said: 
This has a curious promise. From Lady Eleanor 
Smith more, much more, was to be expected. She 
is in danger of confusing the accidents with the 
spirit of romance. This danger, in my Opinion, she 
has too much imagination not eventually to overcome. 

Here, relevantly enough, is Miss G. B. Stern’s 
*‘ See-Saw.’ Thinking it a new work, I could only 
suppose that it had been written for a bet, and that 
if Miss Stern had wagered that she would make palat- 
able the stale remnants of popular fiction by covering 
them with a syrupy sauce, she had won. On the very 
first page the heroine, Jaconne, croons a little pagan 
song beginning: ‘‘ Life is glorious, Pan! Do you 
hear me, Pan, of the goat legs and the shaggy 
head?”’ And there is worse to come. I wonder if, 
had I reviewed this work on its first appearance, I should 
have guessed from the often brilliant dialogue and the 
omnipresent vitality that Miss Stern would become the 
author of important novels. I hope so. Anyway, this 
is an interesting reprint of an early effort. 

If Miss Oliver had attained to a style more suave, or 
to a keener sense of the ridiculous, her ‘ Dwarf’s 
Blood ’ might have been worth regarding as other than 
a minor curiosity of literature which in all honesty I 
cannot believe will interest a reader unpredisposed to 
gloat over the macabre. The author informs when she 
should suggest, and treats Goblinland as a subject for 
a Royal Commission. But with experience she may 
develop her powers, and this quite silly little book may 
go into a cheap edition. O! to the author of ‘ Dwarf’s 
Blood,’ so mixed, so unstable, so quaint, anything 
might happen. The ingredients of a good dish are 
there, but no sign of the recipe for mixing them. 

‘ Murder by Latitude’ is a first-rate shocker. A 
certain weakness in the main theme is more than com- 
pensated: for by the ingenuity wherewith suspicion is 
thrown now on this, now on that member of a small 
ship’s company. Good, too, the characterization. 
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REVIEWS 


THE LATEST HISTORY 


The Cambridge Ancient History: Vol. VIII. 
Rome of the Mediterranean, 218-133 B.C. 
Cambridge University Press. 35s. Vol. III 
of Plates, 12s. 6d. 


f paners is a very erroneous notion as to the real 
meaning and use of history. Many simple persons 
believe that it is a dry, and rather useless, story of 
the past. This is a profound mistake. It is, on the 
contrary, the most complete and accurate picture of 
the future. When there is any section of history 
which is not imaginative enough to reach the future, 
we find, on closer inspection, that it is a more or 
less detailed account of the present, which surrounds 
us to-day. The only thing that never happens to 
history is that it should die. It is always alive and 
never dead. It never goes back to yesterday: most 
of it is mainly concerned with to-morrow. 

Now this unquestionable fact about history, like 
many other obvious things, has been overlooked. 
Readers of the historical page do not sufficiently realize 
that some philosophers are quite serious when they say 
there is no such thing as time. They probably got 
this idea from reading a book which was called ‘ Ancient 
History ’; whereas they found that most of it was 
happening around them while they turned the leaves. 
So when the Cambridge University Press brings out 
this eighth volume of its great series on Ancient History, 
it is really the most modern volume on the publishers’ 
lists. Every line of it most intimately concerns the 
affairs of the moment, though usually on a bigger scale. 

The main theme of this volume is the invasion of 
Italy by Hannibal. We have got into the habit 
of calling the recent struggle of 1914-1918 ‘‘ the Great 
War.’’ But the Germans were in France only four 
years, whereas the first Punic War lasted over 
twenty-three years; and in the second Hannibal ‘‘ dug 
himself in.’’ on Italian soil from B.c, 218 until 203. 
It is a great story; and if the youth of England only 
discovered it, the romances of fiction and the tenth- 
rate antics of the picture palaces would become deserted 
and bankrupt sideshows, patronized only by the weak- 
minded and those with timid nerves. 

It would not be difficult to prove that the keys to 
the social and economic problems of to-day are to 
be found in the history of the past. On every page 


one reads sentences that suggest a clue to a political: 


difficulty that was stated in the morning newspapers. 
And the advantage of the history-book solution is that 
it gives the whole story from start to finish. It is the 
end that really matters; the middle of the tale is so 
inconclusive. 

For example, in this volume we read how the 
Romans made Delos a free port somewhere in the 
second century B.c. : that is, they gave it a Free Trade 
economy. Now, at the time, no doubt, there were 
Greek Cobdens and Brights who persuaded the Delians 
that their new move would bring prosperity to the 
town—there are always silly people who imagine that 
anything new is always good. The Free Trade party 
probably talked then all the theoretical rubbish that 
men are paid to deliver in lecture-rooms to-day. But 
as the Delos affair is a matter of history—and not 
theory—we are not left in the darkness of theoretical 
imagination. ‘ The Cambridge History ’ tells us quite 
clearly : ‘‘ For them [the Delians] the decree of Rome 
meant ruin. . . . The new status of Delos meant a 
bonus for speculators and profiteers—that class of 
cosmopolitan merchant and banker in whose hands 
was concentrated the international commerce of those 


days. A sequence of further acts of political v 
contributed to the increasing of thar 
- + + gave an opportunity to the pirates ’’ ; and so on! 

This is very useful information to the unha 
inhabitants of the British Isles to-day. It makes one 
wonder whether the ardent laisser-faire Liberalism of 
Mr. Snowden may not bring his country to the unfor. 
tunate end that happened to Delos. Mr. Snowden cap 
= talk theory; but history has finished the Delian 
tale. 

Nothing could be more illuminating for the politica] 
economist than the vast amount of information one cap 
gather from this volume on the subject of tradi 
laws and their effects on the political relations of states, 
The causes and the results are so much clearer than 
the theoretical principles which they pour forth by the 
gallon in economic class-rooms. History is the state. 
ment of facts. It is a remarkable thing that almost 
all the political economists who have written from the 
historical side (e.g. Cunningham and Ashley) have been 
ardent Protectionists. 

However, it would be altogether improper to suggest 
that this great historical work has any conscious 
political purpose. It is the latest scientific statement 
of the facts. Nevertheless, if only half its information 
were in the hands of even a small proportion of the 
electors, it would have a most beneficial result on our 
political behaviour. Without a knowledge of the past 
history of the world, our experiments for the future 
are merely wild guesses. Without a knowledge of 
history one can as little expect to make good laws 
as one would expect a man to be a good doctor with. 
out studying physiology. 

The day will come—and may it be soon—when the 
first question the electors will put to their Parliamen 
candidates will be: Have you read the Cambridge 
Ancient, Medieval and Modern History series? Until 
you have done so, we shall regard you as an unskilled 
amateur. Until you have read of the deeds of Hannibal, 
Philip of Macedon and the Scipios of Rome, you may 
only repeat all their errors, and are scarcely likely to 
attain to their virtues. History is the most convenient 
method of educating an intelligent electorate; and if 
the people are too stupid to learn its lessons, at least 
they will find it more entertaining than nine-tenths of 
the works of fiction. To make it still more attractive 
the Cambridge University Press is publishing separate 
wolumes of plates illustrating the text. The third 
volume has just appeared, containing hundreds of photo- 
graphs of the archeology of the periods covered. The 
obtaining of knowledge is being made so easy that 
one has hopes that only the half-witted can long remain 
uneducated. 

G. R. Stine Tayor 


TURNER’S VENETIAN WORK 


In Venice with Turner. By A. J. Finberg. The 
Cotswold Gallery. £4 4s. 


T is an interesting fact that the most successful 

interpreters of the Venetian scene have been 
Englishmen. I refer to Turner and Bonington. The 
great Italians, Canaletto and Guardi, have left us 
many beautiful records, but neither of these masters 
approaches, in subtlety, the atmospheric quality which 
was expressed by Turner at his best. It cannot be 
too often reiterated, at a time when we are nauseated 
by French esthetics, that we are the best masters of 
landscape painting. In spite of the magic charm and 
pictorial possibilities of Venice, her painters, right 
up to the end of the eighteenth century, continued 
the tradition of glorifying human affairs. 

The grandeur of the Republic, its strength and 
opulence, its blend of Christian and Pagan ideals, 
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ression by her artists from the Bellinis to 
Nature them was but a background for 
Venetian history. Giorgione, in a brief but immortal 
moment, saw beauty other than the Madonna, other 
than the senatorial portrait and mythological episode, 
but the pride and art of Venice were in her achieve- 
ments. She had fought so terribly and victoriously 
with nature that her artists were always too busy 
expressing her triumph to regard nature with. that 
ilosophic humility and devotion essential to fine 
a inting. 
to say that Turner was one of 
the first artists to look at Venice with a new vision, 
to feel the tranquillity of the lagoons, perhaps to see 
in their humid, golden atmosphere some affinity with 
the misty light of the north. He came to Venicd 
with a mind and hand trained by years of discipline 
to draw faultlessly and rapidly whatever interested 
"a is this period of the artist’s life and work that 
Mr. Finberg has concentrated upon in his new book, 
‘In Venice with Turner.’ This collection of Venetian 
water-colours and pencil sketches is a sumptuous one. 
The reprpductions are exceedingly fine and the general 
style of the book is a credit to printing. 

Mr. Finberg follows with minute care the foot- 
steps of Turner in his three visits to Venice. He 
has gone to the happy trouble of using Turner’s 
pencil sketches as a guide, identifying the sites where 
the artist worked and comparing drawings with the 
places as they exist to-day. This is indeed a labour 
of love, but it is also a labour which adds materially 
to our knowledge of Turner and his methods. 

Those who have been to Venice can realize how 
necessary it is to have looked at the Salute from 
the Callé near the Europa Hotel, as Mr. Finberg has 
done, to appreciate to the full the lively grace of the 
pencil drawing on page 35. This sketch is a master- 
piece of simplification, but not an important detail 
of the elaborate piece of Baroque architecture is 
omitted. It was no doubt done at great speed, and 
without alteration, every stroke of the pencil follow- 
ing the dictates of the artist’s eye. Herein is a secret 
of Turner’s power. He was, before all things, an 
infallible draughtsman, and the fact that he made 
during his first visit to Venice one hundred and thirty 
pencil drawings and only four water-colours is illu- 
minating. As Mr. Finberg suggests, this is contrary 
to modern practice, which assumes that anything can 
be painted well at any moment. Turner preferred to 
study Venice, absorbing while he drew, in black and 
white only, the atmosphere, colour and spirit of his 
new environment. 

Mr. Finberg continues: ‘‘ This series of drawings 
gives us a good idea of Turner’s usual way of taking 
possession of a new subject. He liked to know it 
thoroughly in all its prosaic details before it could 
take its place in his imagination. He trusted his 
imagination implicitly and obeyed it without hesita- 
tion, but he was always careful to feed it well with 
facts, so that what he selected would be chosen from 
a wealth of experience.’’ 

This is surely the method by which most of our 
best water-colour painters arrived at perfection, and 
an analysis of their works shows that colour is 
subservient to design and construction. If we take 
the merest pencil sketch reproduced in this book, we 
are never in doubt as to the artist’s intention. It 
fulfils Ruskin’s opinion that the first end of the land- 
Scape painter must ‘‘ induce in the spectator’s mind 
the faithful conception of any natural objects what- 
soever.’’ In his youth Turner had spent many hours 
on such careful and detailed works as Malmesbury 
Abbey, Evesham and Wrexham. After so long and 
industrious an apprenticeship, the facts of architecture 
came easily to him. With such knowledge he could 
give rein to his instinct for colour after his drawing 
was static and his mind full of memories. 


Such was the artist’s gift for memorizing that the 
whole edifice of Turner’s Venetian work, perhaps the 
most popular, but by no means the best of his 
paintings, was erected on three visits of a fortnight 
or little more. These short tours were sufficient 
for the master. He went to Venice first in 1819, and 
fourteen years elapsed between this date and the 
appearance of his Venetian oil paintings at the Royal 
Academy. If he took liberties with topographical 
truths, as in the picture of ‘ The Bridge of Sighs, 
Ducal Palace and Customs House,’ which cannot 
possibly be seen all in a line from his position near the 
Dogana, we feel sure that he did so for the purpose 
of making a composition in the grand manner. The 
facts are merely rearranged. This was an experiment 
in those pellucid harmonies which reach consummation 
in the three pictures ‘ From the Steps of the Europa,’ 
*S. Benedetto looking towards Fusina’ and the 
‘ Venice from the Giudecca.’ 

I doubt if any other individual picture than the 
one in the Victoria and Albert Museum, the last of 
the three mentioned above, can convey with greater 
truth the spirit of Venice. Call it a vision, dream, 
or what you will, the character of the lovely place 
survives this mystical treatment. Indeed, it is accen- 
tuated thereby, The colour of the sky and water, the 
rose and white of those apparently insubstantial domes 
and campanili are the whole of Venice in her fantastic 
glory. But it could not have been painted except by 
a man who was ever responsive to the splendid verities 
and harmonies of nature. 

I am inclined to agree with Mr. Finberg that the 
somewhat unruly child of Impressionism has been 
fathered upon an artist who was not responsible for 
it. Though the idea that Turner’s later work, the 
slight ‘‘ seraphic visions ’’ and ‘‘ colour poems ” are 
due to the failing power of the artist is one that 
will be keenly debated, his training and temperament 
had nothing in common with the scientific attitude 
towards art which was the genesis of the great French 
school. Turner was not searching for a new method 
in these final efforts. They represent ‘‘ only the dying 
embers of Turner’s life-long interest; instead of 
imagining fresh aims and a new direction, we may 
see only the old aims and the same direction pursued 
by an ageing man with enfeebled powers.”’ 

It is idle, however, to argue about it. Mr. Finberg 
can only express his own opinion and that of his 
supporters, and we are no less grateful for this than 
for the book itself, which is a worthy tribute to the 
master. Let us conclude with those generous words 
of Ruskin on Turner: ‘*‘ Even where he has failed 
or erred, there is a beauty in the failure which none 
are able to equal, and a dignity in the error which 
none are worthy to reprove.”’ 

ApriAN Bury 


MADAME ROLAND 


A Lady Who Loved Herself. By Catherine 
Young. Knopf. 16s. 


HE title given by Miss Catherine Young to her 

study of Madame Roland is the quintessence of the 
delicate cruelty of three hundred pages—just what 
would appear to be the thing in biography nowadays. 
Was the ‘‘ Egeria of the Gironde ” a conceited self- 
seeker who, as payment for a few months of accidental 
notoriety, cheerfully planked down her head? This 
is, in effect, Miss Young’s contention; and it must be 
owned that she gives her reader to think. 

Madame Roland’s letters from youth up and the 
memoirs composed on the eve of execution are 
copiously quoted. It is something of a shock to find 
how completely the evidence of the former destroys 
the argument of consistent reforming fervour which 
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the latter attempts to establish. In 1779 the heroine 
dallied with the offer of a post at Court; in 1784 she 
tried for a title for her husband. Any, but philosophic 
concern with public affairs was—to borrow a rather 
ungainly expression from these pages—amazingly 
long ‘‘ a-borning.’’ As late in date as the first fesoie 
of Notables, we have it under her hand that she yawns 
over the newspapers. 

Egoist, opportunist—it looks as if something of this 
may be true. In judging feminine personalities of the 
past, however, it must in justice be borne in mind that 
for the mass of the sex life offered no prizes. Great 
ladies, artists, these here and there had their chance. 
And besides those who reigned and those who wrote, 
there were abbesses—there were Du Barris. Com- 
petence and charm have always in some measure 
pushed through. But Manon Phlipon was without 
social prestige or the creative imagination; she neither 
vowed herself as virgin nor as vamp. A fine person 
and a powerful mind brought her no opening. Energy 
and bravery, in a world which allowed a woman only 
a strictly domestic expression of these qualities, were 
but thorns in the soul. There is something of pleasure 
in the thought that her four decades of solemn drudgery 
were at long last astoundingly irradiated. 

Painstaking and scholarly as is the general 
character of Miss Young’s work, one point of criticism 
presents itself. We have, in fine, a lance to break for 
Marie Antoinette. That other illustrious passenger in 
the Jacobin car of progress is held up to us as silly and 
selfish ; gaming and titivating while the people starve. 
We seem, to remember a princess with whom Joseph II 
of Austria—who was ‘‘ never disposed to flatter or even 
to spare, her ’’—exchanged letters ‘‘ such as might 
pass between statesmen ’’ (Professor Yonge). A 
consort who. on elevation to the doomed Bourbon 
throne ‘‘ acted in a manner of which none of her pre- 
decessors had set an example ’’ by remitting the tax 
known as “ la ceinture de la reine,’’ the proceeds of 
which were to have been hers by a custom of 
immemorial antiquity. A young mother whose coach 
the Parisian populace could scarcely be prevented from 
dragging in triumph through the streets—the streets 
which in a mere matter of eight years were to see her 
taken to butchery, on a plank, in a cart. 

ErLeen HEWITT 


A REASONED PLEA FOR NUDITY 


The Psychology of Clothes. By J. C. Filiigel. 
Hogarth Press. 


LOTHES play a very important part in human 
Alife and it is odd that there should be, compara- 
tively, so few books dealing with them. Those that 
exist are mainly historical and useful enough, but what 
is wanted is an altogether deeper treatment, something 
that probes into the psychological needs-that are satis- 
fied, or partly satisfied, by dress and that does not omit 
the psychological reactions that arise from the actual 
wearing of this or that particular style of dress. Dr. 
Fligel deserves warm thanks for attempting a book of 
this sort. It is true that some readers may not appre- 
ciate the psycho-analytical prepossessions that underlie 
the work (the layman may perhaps be excused for 
rebelling against the idée fixe that seems to obsess the 
psycho-analyst and, from the point of view of common 
sense, to distort at least as much as it clarifies), but it is 
extremely valuable and fair. The exposition of the 
fundamental motives for dress—decoration, modesty, 
protection—is extraordinarily interesting. Decoration 
would seem to be the primary motive, protection the 
last in importance, and modesty to occupy an ambi- 
guous position between the two. The treatment of 
modesty is sure to excite opposition, yet we think that 
there can be little doubt that Dr. Fligel is fundament- 
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ally right. Clothes, he says, ‘‘ resemble a perpetya) 
blush upon the face of humanity ’’ because of the 
‘essential opposition between the two motives of 
decoration and modesty.’’ In other words, our whole 
attitude to clothes is ‘‘ ambivalent,” so that ‘‘ we are 
trying to satisfy two contradictory tendencies by means 
of our clothes, and we therefore tend to regard clothes 
from two incompatible points of view—on the one hand 
as a means of displaying our attractions, on the other 
hand as a means of hiding our shame.” No one cap 
read these first chapters without acquiring a mog 
stimulating insight into the many problems that gy. 
round the subject. Virtually every aspect come 
under review and the impartial (with the reservation 
already made) treatment must help in the long run to 
a more rational consideration of subjects that, just 
because they are so largely taken for granted, seldom 
receive it. For instance, the reasons given, both for and 
against the modern practice of a rigid differentiation of 
sex by dress, while they will undoubtedly be read by 
many with a certain sense of shock, rationalize a sy}. 
ject that is mainly judged by prejudice and convention, 
But when we come to Dr. Fligel’s guiding principle, 
‘* The aim of clothes should be to secure the maximum 
of satisfaction in accordance with the ‘ reality prin. 
ciple ’ (the principle, that is, of basing our satisfactions 
upon a fundamental recognition of the real world, and 
not upon a distortion of it, or a denial of its less pleasant 
aspects ’’) it is hard to follow him, With characteristic 
honesty he faces the difficulty inherent in it that “the 
standard by which we are to judge clothes would be 
most completely attained by the practical abolition of 
all clothes.’’ Dr. Fligel boldly faces this and accepts 
the conclusion as desirable. This extreme rationalizing 
of clothes seems to us not only opposed to all the 
lessons of history, but, if we may say so with extreme 
diffidence, even more so to deep psychological needs, 
Man is so much more than a mere thinking-machine, 
Ease, comfort, utility, and rationality have never 
(apart from the ‘‘ cranks ’’) been either the motive or 
the aim of dress. There is the ever-recurrent need, not 
for slackness or mere comfort, but for a dress that 
controls, supports, dignifies, for something that gives 
emphasis, is capable of exaggeration. An obscure but 
very basic need. 

Francis HEATHCOTE 


BENEFIT OF DOUBT 


Trial of Harold Greenwood. Edited by Winifred 
Duke. Hodge. tos. 6d. 


N the closing speech for the defence of Harold 

Greenwood, Marshall Hall expressed regret that the 
verdict of ‘‘ Not proven ”’ was only available in Scot- 
land. Greenwood stood accused of poisoning his wife. 
Undoubtedly there was arsenic in her body, though 
no more than one grain, or half the minimum fata 
dose, had actually been found. The man had had 
neither more nor less than the usual opportunities for 
disposing of a spouse. Evidence that he had aot 
taken the particular opportunity on which counsel for 
the Crown had fastened was, indeed, advanced at the 
eleventh hour; but this rebuttal, coming from the 
daughter of the very person who was on trial for his 
life, though most positive, had to be weighed with 
especial,care. Absence or presence of motive was difi- 
cult to determine. Mrs. Greenwood was sickly but 
in no way troublesome, and she shared with her 
husband a comfortable income which was bound to 
pass from him on her death. If, as it appeared, his 
weakness was philandering, she put no obstacles 
its gratification. On the other hand, there was 0 
blinking the fact that Greenwood married a 
time when he had been less than four months 3 
widower. 
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‘To some who read reports of the trial in the daily 
Press it seemed possible that Mrs, Greenwood had not 
wilfully been poisoned. The doctor who had attended 
her during her last hours was an unsatisfactory witness. 
At one stage of the proceedings he had spoken of giv- 
ing morphia pills, subsequently correcting himself by 
saying he had meant opium. His prescription book 
was not forthcoming. Marshall Hall was able 
plausibly to suggest that there might have been an- 
other serious mistake which, if it could not have caused 
the woman’s death, would have accounted for that awk- 
ward grain of arsenic. The introduction to this volume 
now reveals that the juty shared the exact notion 
which was in the public mind. On a paper handed by 
the foreman to the judge it was represented that, while 
a dangerous dose of arsenic had been administered, it 
might not have been the immediate cause of death, 
and that there was no conclusive testimony as to how, 
or by whom, it was administered. 

The verdict of ‘‘ Not guilty ’’ amounted, therefore, 
to something less than a clean acquittal. Yet, as the 
Crown had failed to prove that Greenwood either killed, 
or tried to kill, his wife, the man was of necessity 
discharged. But it is only in a court of law that an 
accused person is privileged to enjoy the benefit of 
every doubt. Greenwood, a solicitor, was profession- 
ally and socially ruined, and died some two years ago 
in poverty and solitude. It remains to question 
whether he was, or was not, justly punished by the 
world. His haste to the wedding was, on the face 
of it, consistent rather with innocence than guilt. He 
was a favourite with women, and his hobby was flirta- 
tion, whereas the man who desires one woman ardently 
enough to risk his neck for her is likely to be of austere 
nature and unpopular in general feminine society. As 
he learned, and might have anticipated, the period when 
he could pursue his recreation with impunity ended 
at his wife’s death. Thereafter, excuse for agreeable 
dalliances was gone, and when he rushed into matri- 
mony, it may have been as into a refuge from certain 
pretenders to his hand who, in a small provincial town, 
could not be otherwise restrained. Greenwood was no 
hero. In every department of life he had always been 
a pettifogger, and, as Proust wrote, the plagiarism 
from which it is hardest to escape is plagiarism of self. 
Nothing in his record hints that he was capable of grand 
passion ; far less of a crime of passion. On the whole, 
it seems probable that his worst offence may have been 
an error of taste in taking a second bride so quickly. 

D. WILLoucHBy 


KIT MARLOWE 


Marlowe’s Works: Dido Queen of Carthage with 
The Life of Christopher Marlowe. By C. F. 
Tucker Brooke. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 


Tamburlane the Great. In Two Parts. Edited by 
U. M. Ellis-Fermor. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 


HIS “‘ new and complete ’’ edition of the works 

of Marlowe, of which the general editor is Professor 
R. H. Case, will comprise six volumes, and it comes 
to us with more than usual interest because it is barely 
six years since Dr. Leslie Hotson’s researches in the 
Public Record Office at last cleared up the mystery 
which had surrounded the death of the poet in that 
famous ‘‘ tavern brawl ’’ at Deptford. We now at 
least know in some detail how he spent the last day 
of his life, and Professor Tucker Brooke’s volume, 
besides an interesting biographical essay, contains the 
chief documents on which the story of the poet rests— 
including several wills and entries from the parish 
registers of Canterbury that have not been printed 
before. For the coroner’s report and the Queen’s 
pardon to Ingram Frizer the reader of course must 


return to Dr. Hotson’s ‘ Death of.Marlowe,’’ the dis- 
covery of which was the literary sensation of 1925. It 
is to the obscure early years of the poet that. Professor 
Tucker Brooke has deyoted his own researches. 

The family of the poet had long’ been established in 
Canterbury, where John Marlowe, the father, was a 
shoemaker in comfortable circumstances, and a Free- 
man of the city. When Kit was fifteen he was admitted 
to one of the fifty scholarships provided by the King’s 
School, Canterbury, whence he passed with enter 
scholarship to Corpus ‘Christi College, ‘Cambridge, in 
1581. At Cambridge he was so exemplary that he 
received six years later a formal tribute to his 
character from thé Privy Council.‘ This informed the 
University that Marlowe had ‘‘ done her Majesty good 
service and deserved to be rewarded for his faithful 
dealing.’’ Apparently the Privy Council wished to 
contradict the rumour that Marlowe was intending to 
go to Rheims, then a centre of Catholic plots. Exactly 
what service he had performed for the Government 
remains obscure, but Mr. Brooke thinks it must 
have been some confidential mission which had taken 
him to the Low Countries or to France, in much the 
same way as a few years earlier Spenser had been sent 
abroad by the Earl of Leicester. After taking his M.A. 
degree, Marlowe ought, by the terms of his scholarship, 
to have proceeded to Holy Orders, but instead he 
became a playwright and, as yet, there was no sign 
that he was suspected of atheism. 

Apparently he resided in London and enjoyed the 
friendship of Sir Walter Raleigh and of Sir Thomas 
Walsingham. He lived for a while with Kyd, whom he 
scandalized by his blasphemous conversation and his 
violent temper. Two years after he had received the 
Privy Council’s certificate of character, he was ordered 
to appear at Newgate to answer some unspecified 
charge, probably some breach of the peace, and by this 
time he was established as a playwright. In the 
summer of i592 the plague had attacked London, and 
Marlowe seems to have taken refuge at the country 
house of his friend Walsingham at Scadbury, néar 
Chislehurst, where (Mr. Brooke thinks) ‘ Hero and 
Leander ’ was written. The plague was followed by 
political unrest and fears of public disorder, which led 
the Privy Council to urge the commissioners, appointed 
by the Lord Mayor to examine suspected persons, to 
act with speed. In May, 1593, Kyd was arrested and 
among his papers were found some blasphemous argu- 
ments which Kyd said belonged to Marlowe, with whom 
he had been sharing rooms. Marlowe, therefore, 
was ordered to appear before the Privy Council to give 
evidence, since heretical opinions and . political dis- 
affection (of which he had ro share) were ordinarily 
supposed to go together. Nothing more happened to him 
until the day of his death, which he spent at a tavern 
in Deptford, whither he had been invited to lunch and 
dine with Ingram Frizer, one of Walsingham’s agents, 
and two other very dubious characters. They spent the 
day together peacefully until after dinner,when a dispute 
over the payment of the reckoning began. At this, it 
seems, the irritable Marlowe seized the dagger that 
Frizer was wearing and in the tussle that followed was 
himself stabbed by Frizer with a fatal thrust. The 
coroner’s jury accepted this account; Frizer was 
pardoned, for the verdict was one of justifiable 
homicide. The Puritans declared that the atheist had 
met the just judgment of God, while the dead man’s 
fellow poets—Peele, Chapman, Nashe, and Drayton— 
began to praise him : 


For that fine madness still he did retain 
Which rightly should possess a poet’s brain. 


The ‘Dido’ and the two parts of ‘Tamburlane,’ which 
occupy the rest of the first and the whole of the second 
volume, give abundant proofs of this. Marlowe was 
the perfecter of the new medium of blank verse, and 
these plays were written, and ask to be acted, not for 
their dramatic interest, which is very slender, but for 
the beauty of their declamatory lines. They are opera 
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in which the poetry supplies its own music. The 
verse of the ‘ Dide ’ is more mellifluous and sweet : 


I have an orchard that hath store of plums, 
Brown almonds, services, ripe figs, and dates, 
Dewberries, apples, yellow oranges; 

A garden where are beehives full of honey, 
Musk-roses, and a thousand sorts of flowers— 


that of ‘ Tamburlane’ transforms sounding rhetoric 
into poetry : 

And ride in triumph through P. lis ! 

Is it not brave to be a king, Techelles? 

Usumcasane and Theridamas, 

Is it not passing brave to be a king, 

** And ride in triumph through Persepolis ’’? 


The love of inordinate power, which began with the 
celebration of military conquest and was to end in the 
intellectual ambitions of a Faust, turns even political 
ambition into music : 


Our souls, whose faculties can comprehend 
The wondrous architecture of the world. . . 
Wills us to wear ourselves and never: rest 
Until we reach the ripest fruit of all, 

That perfect bliss and sole felicity, 

The sweet fruition of an earthly crown. 


It argues much for the vice in the ears of modern 
people that, while they can enjoy on the stage long 
speeches in prose or modern parlance, speeches in which 
the argument is the cold heart, the beauty of verse 
no longer charms them, so that even actors in Shake- 
speare’s plays, even in such an orchestral play as 
‘ Anthony and Cleopatra,’ speak the lines as if they 
were not in metre, murder the music, and tear the 
poetry to ribbons without a word of protest from any- 
one. That is the real reason why Marlowe is no 
longer acted: and, when you can listen to his music 
in the study, you are forced to congratulate yourself 
that he is being spared the horrors of oun stage. In 
these scholarly and ample velumes, the melody of 
Marlowe can be enjoyed without an actor’s discords, 
and the completion of the six will be pleasure to come. 
The notes and appendices supply all the details for a 
full appreciation, but the main requirement for the 
enjoyment of Marlowe is a pair of sensitive ears. 

OsBERT BURDETT 


THE WAR IN THE EAST 


Turkey in the World War. By Dr. Ahmed 
Emin. Humphrey Milford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 15s. 


HE present volume is one of those produced under 

the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. For that reason, and because 
no time or money has been spared in research or 
in preparation, ‘ Turkey in the World War ’ forms a 
most valuable contribution to our knowledge upon 
the subject. Furthermore, as might be expected, the 
author chosen for this work speaks with a knowledge 
and an authority equalled by very few. Dr. Ahmed 
Emin was formerly Professor of Statistics in the 
Constantinople University and editor of a Turkish 
newspaper; he acted as a war correspondent and he 
was one of the some hundred notables exiled by the 
Allied authorities to Malta after the Armistice. He 
therefore relies on either first-hand or extremely good 
second-hand knowledge. 

The book is in no sense official, but its contents are 
based upon all the official and other trustworthy evidence 
which has now become available to the public. On 
the whole, the author has collected and reproduced this 
evidence in a very impartial way and, if there are a 
few mistakes of detail, these do not seriously detract 
from the value of the book. Dr. Ahmed Emin is by 


31_ January 1931 
no means pro-Ally, if such an expression may stijj 
be used, and he is certainly not pro-British. He jg 
opposed to the war policy of Turkey, he understand, 
the ways in which that country was exploited by the 
Germans, and he rightly criticizes the regime ina 
rated and maintained by the Committee of Union 
Progress. Finally, and here the reader is left in no 
doubts, the author has virtually nothing but good 
to say about the present Nationalist Government of 
Angora. 

The book is avowedly an economic and _ social 
history and it therefore contains no account of the 
military developments which took place during the 
world war and during the Turco-Greek campai 
which followed it. However, as the downfall of 
Turkey as an empire and her re-creation as a national 
republic depend upon military history, Dr. Ahmed 
Emin deals with the wider meaning of a whole series 
of wars. Tracing a brief story from the bac 
of conquest, his fundamental theme is the broader 
effect of war upon society and, within his pages, one 
can find almost everything one desires to know upon 
that subject. 

The book is divided into three parts—‘ Turkey before 
the World War,’ ‘ The Actual War Period ’ and ‘ The 
After-Effects of the War.’ The section devoted to the 
war itself is by far the longest and the most important, 
In it we get a remarkable picture of the enormous 
difficulties which had to be faced, of the very serious 
shortcomings of the civil and military administration 
and of the extraordinary way in which the Government 
managed to get along, sometimes even introducing 
reforms which previously would have been considered 
out of the question. A more or less acute state of 
famine existed in all parts of the country during the 
last two years of the war, and militarism went mad. 
On the other hand, the close contact with Germany 
was a stimulus in many respects, and the war and the 
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work which women then undertook laid the foundation 
for their present complete emancipation. 

In spite of the seriousness of its subject, the book 
js readable throughout. It is splendidly produced, 
including a careful synopsis of the contents and list 
of authorities, and each chapter is so sub-divided as to 
waite one to secure = desired item of information 

inimum of trouble. 

H. Cuar_es Woops 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Woman’s Utopia. By ‘‘ A Daughter of Eve.” 
Benn. 3s. 6d. 


THIS is a small and loose-knit book of small issues 
in which a Daughter of Eve describes a world fit for 
heroines to live in. As might be expected, her Utopia is 
a very practical world in which a daily bath for the 
miner, with the water to fill it, is of more importance 
than the vote; the uniform of a Member of Parliament 
is a more vexed question than the national Government ; 
and schools that avoid monotony and nationally sub- 
sidized artists co-exist with marriages dissolved with 
the greatest ease and regularity. It is, of course, an 
easy thing to criticize another’s Utopia, but if the 
writer had any serious intention, she should have 
reasoned more closely, or if she wished to be merely 
fantastic, she might have been a little more entertain- 
ing. To suggest that war can be stopped by causing 
nations to disappear under a purple cloud, after they 
have dug canals round their frontiers, is certainly an 
inspiration, but hardly feasible. The Utopia religion is 
to be the will to accomplish, which again seems a very 
practical and materialistic creed, but typical of a book 
which has hardly anything to say of the importance 
of pure thought. Indeed, if it is to be taken seriously, 
the omissions from this volume are as interesting as 
the contents, and it can be recommended to anyone who 
can be stimulated by half-truths. 


Downhill Ski-Racing. By 
Allen and Unwin. 5s. 


MR. MITCHELL’S clearly written and simply 
expressed book, which makes its appearance at so 
opportune a time, fills a gap in what has hitherto 
been published upon ski-ing, and those who wish to 
obtain trustworthy information about the methods of 
downhill racing and the nature of the races should gain 
much valuable knowledge from the contents, whose 
usefulness is further enhanced by many admirable 
photographs. Now that downhill ski-racing has been 
raised to the status of an Olympic event by the Inter- 
national Ski Federation and at the first International 
Downhill Racing Meeting, to be held in Marren in 
February, the Ski Club of Great Britain will be repre- 
sented by a team of six, ‘‘ speed ski-ing ’’ has received 
a fillip, The number of British people who are 
interested in this form of the sport, as opposed to those 
who prefer touring, is increasing, and Mr. Mitchell, 
who has won the two longest downhill races in the 
world, besides having represented Great Britain, the 
combined Universities and the Kandahar, is well 


qualified to explain how they may try to follow in his 
ski steps. 


Harold Mitchell. 


The Dawn. By Agustin Edwards. Benn. 28s. 


THIS is the third volume of the author’s study of 
Chile, and the first to treat of her as an independent 
Power, for Chilean history is here carried down to 1841. 
Much of what these pages contain will be unfamiliar 
to the English reader, but they record the birth and 
gtowth of a nation. The liberation of Chile from 
Spanish rule, like that of the other Latin-American 
republics, was the work of the colonial aristocracy, and 
it had its origin in Napoleon’s invasion of the 
Peninsula. Don Agustin shows how even in the 
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extreme South-West of America the influence of 
Miranda, the Precursor, made itself felt, and he gives 
a detailed account of the various factors that contri- 
buted to Chilean success. The book is eminently read- 
able, and the characters of the leading figures, such 
as O’ Higgins and Portales, are exceedingly well drawn. 
It is impossible to lay the volume down without a feel- 
ing of astonishment that Chile should have overcome so 
many difficulties with such comparative ease. The 
illustrations are specially to be commended, both for 
quality and quantity. 


By Guess and By God. By William Guy Carr. 
Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. 


IN an introductory note, Mr. Carr explains that the 
title of this book was a naval phrase coined during 
the war to describe the manner of navigating British 
submarines, whose history he relates. Here are 
accounts of our boats in the North Sea and the Sea 
of Marmora; of Nasmith of the E11, the first enemy 
craft in 500 years to enter the Golden Horn; of the 
Drake-like Horton, playing bridge while waiting for 
the enemy to appear in the Bight of Heligoland; of a 
submarine which actually shot down and destroyed a 
Zeppelin; and a host more. During the period of 
hostilities, the service was credited with sinking fifty- 
four enemy warships and 274 transports and supply 
ships, whereas we lost only 61 submarines. But, as 
Mr. Carr points out, it is not alone in the number of 
U-boats sunk that the submarine’s value can be 
reckoned, for the moral effect of these exploits was 
to keep the enemy under the surface a great deal more 
than if our submarines had not been hunting him, 
thus countering his war upon commerce. 


A Short History of the Hungarian People. By 
Ferenc Eckhart. Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. 

Bolshevism in Hungary: The Bela Kun Period. 
By Baron Albert Kaas and Fedor de 
Lazarovics. Grant Richards. 16s. 


TWO salient facts emerge from these books—the 
many misfortunes that Hungary has experienced 
during the last thousand years and the superabundant 
vitality of the Hungarian people. The great Arpad 
dynasty died out, the country was for centuries the 
battlefield of Crescent and Cross, the national interests 
were sacrificed to the family ambitions of the Habs- 
burgs, there was a period of Bolshevist rule and finally 
Hungary was dismembered as a result of a war in 
which she had nothing to gain: that the nation still 
exists in spite of all this is the best omen for its 
future. The study of the Bela Kun regime is particu- 
larly interesting, and it should go far to convince those 
who criticize the sometimes stern methods employed 
by Count Bethlen to maintain order. It also affords 
a strange insight into French policy immediately after 
the war, for not the least of the difficulties encountered 
by the Whites was the covert hostility of the French 
military authorities. Read together, these two volumes 
explain the Hungarian problem of to-day, and they 
are.a by no means unsure guide to the probable 
progress of events in the near future. 


The Fall of Christianity. By G. J. Heering. 
Translated from the Dutch by the Rev. 


J. W. Thompson. Allen and Unwin. 
10s. 6d. 


IT is Dr. Heering’s thesis to maintain that sanction 
of war is incompatible with a Christianity truly 
founded upon the Gospels, and that, in consequence, it 
is the duty of all sincere Christians to oppose warlike 
activity. 

He develops an exegesis in refutation of those who 
would find in Christ’s admonitions support for certain 
forms of war and proceeds to show how such a com- 
promise led to the Church being overwhelmed by a 
pagan State. The ‘‘ Fall” dates from the conversion 
of Constantine in the Fourth Century, and from then 


on through the reformations of Luther and Calvin 
whose attitudes are given detailed examination: 
organized Christianity is the ally, if not the servant, 
of the State at war. There were, however, voice 
raised against this acquiescence; notably those of 
Erasmus the Christian Humanist and George Fox the 
Quaker. Nineteenth Century State Absolutism 
formalized the moral dualism which deprived the 
Church of direct interference with the spread of 
Nationalism. 

To question Dr. Heering’s contention that Christian. 
ity has a black record in its relation to war would take 
us far beyond the space at our disposal; though it 
might be shown that, had its attitude been less com. 
promising, the Church would have perished in infancy, 
However, it may be remarked that to-day the lead in 
opposition to war is not solely in the hands of 
Christians: the pacifism of the final chapter might 
easily have been written by Mr. Russell. 


Intellectual Growth in Young Children. By Susan 
Isaacs. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

HERE is the story of three years’ work carried on at 
the Malting House School for young children at Cam. 
bridge, accompanied by a shrewd psychological analysis 
of the facts observed ; facts which undermine to a great 
extent the conclusions arrived at by experimental 
psychologists working with other methods. The book, 
consequently, like the work it describes, has a twofold 
value : it is an important contribution to the study of 
child mentality, a contribution that no student or expert 
in the new psychology can afford to overlook, and itis 
an essay in the rational education of young children 
that all parents and all pedagogues may study with 
advantage. The ages of the children whose education 
is here described range from two years seven months to 
ten years seven months ; they all were from professional 
families and were all above the average mental ratio, 
Hence there was no detrimental home environment or 
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ital defects to overcome. The school started 
with the best material upon which to work, with the 
best possible theory as to what education should be, 
and with a method that seems to meet rationally and 
adequately every problem which the growing mentality 
of the child presents to parent or teacher. 


Island Builders of the Pacific. By Walter Ivens. 
Seeley Service. 


MR. IVENS lived for five months on Big Mala, an 
important island of the Solomon group, and he gives 
us a remarkably full account of the culture of the 
“Lau ” people, who, living mainly on artificial islands 
constructed in the lagoon, have also a settlement on 
the mainland of Mala. This interesting people differs 
from the majority of the Melanesian peoples in that 
the structure of their society is agnatic, though there 
are clear traces of an aboriginal matriarchy to be dis- 
cerned in their customs and folk-lore. It may be con- 
jectured that patrilinear descent was imposed upon 
them by a small body of invaders who, before absorp- 
tion in the general stock, formed a ruling aristocracy. 
For the Lau people have many crafts that do not seem 
to be of indigenous development. The strangest of 
the ‘‘ Lau ’’ customs, however, is that of island build- 
ing. The islands are constructed of coral-blocks 
carried out on rafts and. dropped on to shoals in the 
lagoon until the mass rises well out of the water. On 
these islands the people dwell in considerable villages. 
Why they should have built these islands, save as a 
defence from enemies—an idea that Mr. Ivens some- 
what rashly declines to accept—it is difficult to con- 
jecture. One advantage the islands have that could 
not, one imagines, have been even conjectured by the 
first builders is that they are free from the mosquito- 
borne and other parasitic plagues which trouble the 
people of the mainland. Mr. Ivens’s study is a 
valuable contribution to the growing library of first- 
hand anthropological research. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


(H.M.V.) 

D. 1877 to 1882. ‘ Symphony No. 2 in D Major,’ Op. 73. 
In four movements (Brahms). Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra. Conducted by Leopold 
Stokowski. 

C. 2008, 2009. ‘ Mazurka in B Flat, A Flat, C,’ Op. 68, 
No. 1; ‘A Minor, D, F Minor, B Flat Minor, 
and C,’ Op. 7, No. 5 (Chopin). Niedzielski. 
Pianoforte solo. 

C. 2041. ‘ Jubel’ Overture (Weber). Conducted by 
Dr. Leo Blech. 

D. 194. ‘ Allegro from 6th Symphony ’ (Widor). Marcel 
Dupre, organ. Played on Organ of Alexandra 
Palace, London. 

C. 1996. Selection from ‘La Boutique Fantasque’ 
(Rossini—Respighi, arr. Carr). Royal Opera 
Orchestra, Covent Garden. Conducted by 
Eugene Goossens. 

D. 1899, 1900. ‘ Crown of India’ Suite, Op. 66 (Elgar). 
London Symphony Orchestra. Conducted by 
Sir E. Elgar. 

D. 1941. ‘Rondo’ (Hummel); ‘ Isoldens  Liebestod ’ 
(Liszt). Benno Moiseivitch. Pianoforte solo. 

C. 2098. Changes on Bells, ‘ Stedman Caters ’; Changes 
on Bells, ‘ Grand Sire Caters.’ Bells of St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster. 

D.A. 952. * Hungarian Rhapsody,’ No. 11 (Liszt). Alfred 
Cortot. Pianoforte solo. 

B. 3677. ‘My Job’; ‘Great Nights in the Theatre.’ 
James Agate. Talking in English. 


Readers who have any difficulty in obtaining copies 
of the SatuRpaw ReviEw are asked to communicate 
direct with the Publisher, g King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


ECONOMIC JOURNAL. — Volumes 1-40 
Ditto Parts 45, 47, 50, 60 
ECONOMIST. — Complete Set 1843-1929 
Ditto 1923-1929 

STATIST.—Complete set 1878-1929 
ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY 
JOURNAL.—Volumes 1-60 or 1-90 
INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES JOURNAL 
Volumes 1-16 
High prices paid for complete sets and 
runs of Periodicals dealing with Banking, 
Insurance, Finance, Economics, Statistics, 
etc., etc. 


WM. DAWSON & SONS, LTD. 
Rare Boox Dept. 
Cannon House, Pilgrim St., London, E.C.4 


“A RFON” 


a new story 
By RHYS DAVIES 


To be published in February. Limited first edition of 400 , Signed 
ry. the author. Demy 8vo. Red Buckram, gilt lettered. . 6d. net. 

iscriminating connoisseurs and critics have written eulogistically of 
Rhys Davies’ work since his short but successful writing career com- 
menced. This story, a magnificent piece of work, ten thousand words 
in length, demonstrates clearly that he is indeed the artist in words 
the critics consider him to be. 


Rare Books and First Editions 


The Spring Catalogue issued F *s Rare Book Department con- 
First Editions, Editions, Association Copies, 
—_ Letters, Modern Presses, etc. A copy will be sent gratis 
on application, 


FOYLES 


Books 


BOOKS.—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue No. 440, which is a 
list of New Books at much reduced prices suitable for 
Christmas Presents. Below are a few very special 
bargains new as published and post free for cash. 


Biographical Dictionary of Old lish Music effrey Pulver. 
1927. 25s. for 10s. 6d. — — 

George Frederic Handel, His Personality and His Times by 
Newman Flower with over 50 illus, in Colour and Black-and- 
White. 1923. (A book for all lovers of Handel’s Music.) 
25s. for 11s, 6d. 


Sir Richard Burton's Tales from the Gulistran. 1928. 10s. 6d. 
for 5s 6d. Curious illus. 

English Porcelain. Figures of the Eighteenth Century by 
Wm. King. Coloured and other illus. 1925, 17s. 6d. for 
8s. 9d. Beautifully produced by the Medici Socy. 

Amusements. Serious and Comical and other Works by Tom 
Brown. Illus. with reproductions of 16 contemporary 
engravings, 1927. 25s. for 12s, 

Dostoevsky: The Man and his Work by Julius Meier-Graeffe. 
1928. 25s. for 10s. 6d. 

A Dickens Dictionary by A. J. Philip and W. Laurence Gadd. 
1928, 21s. for 9s. 6d. 

D. H, Lawrence. Mornings in Mexico, 1927. 7s, 6d. for 4s. 

D. H. Lawrence and M. L. Skinner, The Boy in the Bush. 
1924, 7s, 6d. for 4s. 

Memoirs of the Foreign Legion with an introduction by D. H. 
Lawrence. 1924. 7s. 6d. for 4s. 

D. H. Lawrence. The Lost Girl. 1925. Ys, for 4s. 

Scoundrels and Scallywags by Tom Divall, ex-Chief Inspector 
C.1.D., Scotland Yard. 1929. 6s. for 2s. 9d. 

Love Smugglers and Naval Heroes by L. B. Behrens. Illus. 
1929. 7s, 6d. for 3s. 6d. 

The Great Days of Sail by Andrew Shewan, with 16 illus. 1927. 
10s. 6d. for 6s. 

English Country Life by Walter Raymond. Coloured illus. by 
Wilfrid Ball. 1924. 7s. 6d. for 4s. 6d. 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Grevmte Worrnincton) 
14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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The Saturday Review 


ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


The firms whose names are printed on the Competition Coupon 
offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a book 
reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the SaTurRDAy 
Review in which the acrostic appears. 


RULES 


1. The book must be chosen when the solution is sent. 
j 2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of 
an edition sold only in sets. 

3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

4. Envelopes must be marked “ Acrostic ** and addressed to 
Editor, Sarurpay Revirw, 9 King Street, London, 

5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 

6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 461 
Dare: First post Thursday, February 5) 
Two FAMOUS APPARITIONS, SEEN BY MANY 
WHO FOR THE PRIVILEGE HAVE PAID THEIR PENNY. 
Soothed soul of Saul by evil spirit harried. 
What every couple makes by getting married. 
A lady of this name Bos Acres knew. 
Near to the Nore, my friends, ‘twill meet your view. 
"Tis what in all things earthly we lament, 
A northern headgear sometimes seen in Kent, 
Thus was Marsyas left by stern Apollo. 
You cut or prick your finger—this may follow. 
From Genesis to Judges—I am that. 
Next, please, curtail a spotted Western cat. 
Emblem revered by Egypt’s ancient sons. 
Great slaughter here of crumpets, cakes, and buns. 


BE 


Solution of Acrostic No. 459 


ervu S11 Latin for stag. 
sri C2 2 See ‘ Hamlet,’ Act v, sc. ii, and ‘ Mid- 
egin A summer Night’s Dream,’ Act i, sc, ii. 
esto 3“ The old warning cry of the house- 
oorfow wives of Edinburgh before throwing 
bsquatulat their slops out of the window.” 
emnan Chambers’s 19th Century Dictionary. 


ardylo 
verslee 
oving-cu 
ictionar Y 


The Corn Marigold is Chrysanthemum 
segetum, L.; C. Leucanthemum, L., is 
the Ox-eye Daisy. 


Acrostic No. 459.—The winner is Mr. F. M. Petty, Hétel 
des Anglais, Menton, who has selected as his prize ‘ Jane Austen : 
Her Life, Her Work, Her Family, and Her Critics,’ by R. Brim- 
ley Johnson, published by Dent and reviewed by us on January 17. 
Sixteen other competitors named this book, nine chose ‘ The 
Letters of Saint Evremond,’ ten ‘ Italy After the Renaissance,’ 
etc. 

Atso Correct.—A. E., Ali, E. Barrett, Mrs. Robt. Brown, 
Carlton, Miss Carter, Bertram R. Carter, J. Chambers, Eyhil, 
Falcon, Fossil, Gean, Glamis, T. Hartland, Iago, Lilian, Madge, 
Met, George W. Miller, Penelope, Rand, Shorwell, Shrub, Tyro, 
Mrs. Watkins. 

One Licut Wronc.—A. de V. Blathwayt, Bolo, Mrs. Rosa H. 
Boothroyd, Boskerris, Ernest Carr, Clam, D. L., Mrs. Lole, 
Martha, Lady Mottram, N. O. Sellam, Rabbits, Sisyphus, St. 
Ives, C. J. Warden, Mrs. Violet G. Wilson. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Estela, Farsdon, Mango, Mrs. Milne, 
Peter, Stucco, All others more. 

Light 8 baffled 11 solvers; Light 7, 10; Light 6, 7; Lights 
9 and 12, 4; Light 10, 2; Light 5, 1. 

Surus.—Your solution of No. 457 failed to reach us, but as 
you assure us that it was correct, we are marking your score 
accordingly. 

At.—Linnzus named the tobacco plant Nicotiana; nicotina 
or nicotine is a poisonous substance obtained from it. 

Our Tuirty-FOURTH QuaRTERLY CompETiTion.—After the Sixth 
Round the leaders are: Madge, Mrs. Boothroyd, Mrs. R. Brown, 
Carlton, N. O. Sellam, Sisyphus, 1 point down; E. Barrett, 
Boskerris, Clam, Fossil, Gean, Glamis, Iago, Shorwell, C. J. 
Warden, 2 down; Ali, J. Chambers, Martha, F. M. Petty, St. 


Ives, 3 down; A. de V. Blathwayt, Shrub, Stucco, 4 points down. 


31 January 193) 


Company Meeting 


ANGLO-FRENCH BANKING 
CORPORATION 


MR. F. A. SZARVASY ON ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


The Ordinary Annual General Meeting of the Anglo-Frene) 
Banking Corporation, Ltd., was held on Janu ; 
Plate House, London, E.C. ne 

Mr. F. A. Szarvasy (the chairman) said: In spite of the 
adverse conditions which prevailed during the current 
throughout the world, our Bank has made further appreciahy 


progress. 

Our Deposits show a material increase over the figure at the 
end of last year, but they contain some special items which may 
not recur. 

Throughout the year we have been in a position to repay 
every penny of our Current Accounts if they were simultaneously 
withdrawn, and still retain a substantial amount of immediately 
realizable Assets. 

It has been possible to fulfil the expectations voiced at lay 
year’s meeting and to recommend a maiden dividend of 3 per 
cent. 


WAR DEBT 


I should like to refer to an aspect of the ruling Economic 
Depression which seems to me of particular importance. _ 

We are terribly, if not fatally, weighed down by our Nationa 
Debt, which is sure evidence that we have not yet paid for 
the War. 

Payment for the War means that either the Capitalist has 
to pay a direct levy on his assets or, as nearly all European 
nations have done, by depreciation of the National Currency 
through inflation, followed by stabilization on a gold basis, 
which also is confiscation, only put in another way. 

By this process France has reduced its National Debt by 
four-fifths, Germany has wiped out its internal debt completely, 
and other countries have acted similarly, but to varying degrees, 

The alternative is that all classes of the population shouk 
accept a lower standard of living, effect rigorous savings and 
submit to these savings—or part of them—being taken from 
them by the State through the medium of taxation, and that 
the proceeds of taxation should be devoted to the reduction 
of the War debt. 

How have we in this country put this theory into practice? 
We subscribed for the major part of our War Loans at a tim 
when the real purchasing power of the pound sterling as expressed 
in gold was hardly more than 15s., but holders of these Loans 
are now drawing interest on their original investment whe 
the equivalent purchasing power of the same pound in goods 
and services is appreciably greater than it was at the time when 
they made payment. Thus our Debt constitutes a much heavier 
burden now than ten years ago. 

Capital during the same period had to submit to penal tax 
tion. Unfortunately, however, the proceeds of Income Ta, 
Super Tax and Death Duties have not been applied in sufficient 
measure to the reduction of the National Debt, but are being 
expended on Social Services which the nation can ill afford 

The last fourteen years were spent in a fruitless strugge, 
as evidenced by the continuous Strikes which prevailed between 
the Capitalist and the Working Classes, to determine which 
of the two, and to what extent either or both, should bear 
the burden of a reduced standard of living. The fight goes m 
and is still undecided, but, as a result, taxation is transferred 
as a burden on Industry, and wages are not on a gold basis, 
though commodities are. 

This has produced a state of affairs in which our Industries 
are no longer able to maintain world competition, our Exports 
are rapidly falling, and the vitality of the nation is being 
undermined. 


QUESTION OF CONVERSION 


For these very reasons we have not been able to effect any 
conversion of our War Loans, with the exception of the last 
minor operation just concluded. What we have done so far is 

“in effect to exchange one form of obligation for another, ' 
pay a reduced rate of interest, but the capital sum outstanding 
has generally been increased. : 

It would be too optimistic to expect that any comprehensive 
conversion of the National Debt can be effected until the intrinse 
Credit situation of the country justifies such a transaction. 

These are the main features to which I attribute the prevailing 
economic depression in this country. Many remedies can 
and will be applied. To mention only a few :— 

Reform of our Tariff System. 

Readjustments in Banking. : 

International co-operation in Central Banking. 

Closer linking of the Empire, etc., . 
but I cannot see any very early revival, ag faith can only 
put in the operation of Economic Laws, remembering that they 


operate slowly but very surely. 
"The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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. if one used the word “‘ profitable.” 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


USINESS on the Stock Exchange is becoming 

more interesting than for some months. , _ The 

in that one wou writing accurate 

affected by various factors. First, the predominating 
influence in the gilt-edged market is the vexed question 
of gold, It had been hoped that the reduction of the 
French Bank Rate, following on the footsteps of that 
of the American Rate, would have eased the position as 
far as London was concerned, but the improvement in 
the dollar and franc value of sterling, which would have 
caused this, has not materialized. Gilt-edged stocks are 
naturally very sensitive to the gold position, and the 
future trend of prices of Government securities will be 
entirely dependent on how events move in this direc- 
tion. Turning to the Industrial market, we find the 
predominating factor is the home political position. We 
are passing through a period of what is known as 
political markets. While public interest in Industrials 
still remains at very low ebb, the possibilities of the posi- 
tion have created alarm among the bears who have 
been operating freely with considerable success for 
some months. Their covering leads to the spasmodic 
advance in prices which was experienced last week. 
Turning to International counters, these are being 
influenced by the tendency on Wall Street, recovering 
when American advices indicate a cheerful tendency 
the other side of the Atlantic and being marked down 
when the reverse is the case. Lastly, we have the 
market for South African Gold Mining shares. This at 
the moment is probably the most genuine of markets, 
inasmuch as the improvement in prices is based on 
something more than mere sentiment. The attention of 
readers of these notes has, during recent months, been 
drawn on several occasions to the possibilities of the 
leading South African gold producers. The recent 
activity in these shares is attributable to these facts 
being more generally appreciated, the movement hav- 
ing received an added impetus by the buying from. 
Paris of those shares which in the past have always 
been favourites with the French investor. It will be 
seen that the position on the Stock Exchange is becom- 
ing more and more complex. Anything in the nature of 
a maintained general revival does not under the exist- 
ing conditions of world-wide industrial depression 
appear justified. At the same time, it would appear pos- 
sible that certain markets may show signs of con- 
valescence from the general malaise and afford scope 
for profitable operations on the bull tack. Speculative 
investors are advised to walk with caution, as their 
path will be strewn with many pitfalls. It would appear 
that the most likely markets are those for Gold Mining 
shares, but even here caution will have to be exercised. 


UNION CORPORATION 


The improvement in the South African market has 
again drawn attention to the shares of the Union Cor- 
poration. These depreciated seriously in price in 1930 
as the result of a reduction in their interim dividend 

m 16 per cent. to 10 per cent. The revenue of the 
Union Corporation must have suffered owing to the 
reduced interim distribution from its subsidiary, the San 
Francisco Mines of Mexico. Further, the corporation 
is known to have interested itself in certain of the 
Northern Rhodesia Copper Mining companies which 
have depreciated so seriously during recent months. 
Sentiment, however, has now changed, and it is being 
temembered that the Union Corporation’s main assets 
consist of its shareholdings in first-class South African 
Gold producers such as the Geduld. This has led to a 
sharp advance in the price of these shares, which has 
been assisted by buying from Paris, which centre has 


always been a large holder of these shares—a fact 
which led to considerable liquidation last year when the 
Bourse was exceptionally depressed as a result of the 
Oustric incident. Although Union Corporation shares 
have shown some recovery, they are by no means over- 
valued at the present level, and it is suggested that they 
constitute a promising purchase in this market. An 
important fact in connexion with this company is that 
it has the benefit of management of an exceptionally 
able nature, having as its chairman Sir Henry 
Strakosch, and a board of the most competent directors 
including Sir Robert Horne. 


THE WESTMINSTER BANK 


The Honourable Rupert E. Beckett, who presided 
at the annual general meeting of the Westminster 
Bank this week, followed the now established practice 
on these occasions of covering a wide range of general, 
financial and economic subjects in his remarks. 
Dealing with the industrial depression as far as this 
country is concerned, Mr. Beckett considers the crux of 
the position lies in the fact that British production costs 
are too high to admit of the possibility of present 
expansion in trade in competitive markets, whether at 
home or abroad. Costs, he stated, have got to be 
reduced to a level which facilitates effective competition. 
Another grave feature of the situation, to which he 
referred, is the wide and increasing disparity between 
wholesale commodity prices and the cost of living. The 
worker, he pointed out, measures the value of his wages 
against the retail price level. To the manufacturer, the 
standard for judging the burden of wage costs as an 
item in production costs is the wholesale price list. A 


report of Mr. Beckett’s speech will be found in this 
Review. 


GENERAL THEATRE DEBENTURES 


Investors seeking a high-yielding debenture suitable 
for mixing purposes should not overlook the £2,250,000 
6} per cent. First Mortgage Debentures of the General 
Theatre Corporation Ltd. This company, which was 
formed in 1928, owns fifty-six theatres and music halls, 
including such well-known theatres as the Capitol, the 
Palladium and the Holborn Empire. The entire share 
capital was acquired by the Gaumont British Corpora- 
tion Ltd. The profits for the year ended March 31, 
1930, amounted to £304,340, which compares with! 
debenture interest requirements of £149,000. At the 
present level these debentures show a yield of over 
8 per cent. 


SHELL PREFERENCE 


Although the outlook for Oil shares may be uncertain 
owing to the vexed question of production and consump- 
tion, the 7 per cent. Second Preference shares of the 
Shell Transport and Trading Company still constitute 
a very attractive investment. Dividends on these 
Preference shares are paid on February 1 and August 1, 
and at the present level the shares show an attractive 
yield when it is realized that over £24,000,000 worth of 
Ordinary shares, which have received 25 per cent. tax 


free in dividends for the past four years, rank behind 
them. 


ANGLO-FRENCH BANKING CORPORATION 


The attention of readers of these notes is drawn to 
the extracts from the speech made by Mr. F. A. 
Szarvasy at the annual meeting of the Anglo-French 
Banking Corporation, which will be found in this 
issue. Mr. Szarvasy dealt with several economic 
problems in a particularly instructive manner. 

Taurus 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


In this issue will be found reports of the meetings 
of the following companies: Westminster Bank and 
Anglo-French Banking Corporation. 
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Company Meeting 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


Effect upon Bank's Earning Profits 
Wholesale Commodity Prices and Cost of Living 


Industrial Depression. 


The Annual General Meeting of the shareholders of the 
Westminster Bank Limited was held on January 28 at 
the Head Office, Lothbury, E.C. The Hon. Rupert E. Beckett 
(chairman) presided. 

The Chairman, at the outset, referred to the retirement from 
the Chairmanship of Mr. R. Hugh Tennant, who he said had 
decided to take some measure of relief after a service of close 
upon four years in that capacity. Mr. Tennant would retain 
his seat on the Board, so that his outstanding abilities would 
not be lost to the Bank. Sir Malcolm Hogg had been appointed 
a Deputy Chairman to serve with Sir Montagu Turner. Having 
alluded to other changes in the personnel of the Board, the 
Chairman mentioned that he had to record the retirement on 
September 30 last from the position of Chief General Manager 
of their Co-Director, Mr. John Rae. Mr. Rae retained his seat 
on the Board, and his wise counsel was regularly available. To 
succeed to the post of Chief General Manager, the Directors 
appointed Mr. Charles Lidbury, who had worked his way up 
through all the stages of banking life, and had shown great 
capabilities and energy. Mr. John Harriss had been appointed 
a Joint General Manager and Mr. Walter Bentley succeeded to 
a similar position. 

Commenting on the Bank’s Balance Sheet, he said there had 
been a substantial fall in Net Profits, which were £338,496 lower 
as compared with the figures shown in 1929, representing a 
decrease of 15.7 per cent. The poorer results were disclosed 
in the figure representing Advances to Customers and Other 
Accounts, which showed a shrinkage of no less than £ 15,400,000. 
Owing to bad trade, money had not been called for in such 
large volume for current commercial needs. It had flowed back 
to the Bank naturally, and there had certainly been no calling 
in of loans from productive industry. Indeed, they welcomed 
any legitimate outlet for the Bank’s funds, where they could 
be properly employed in stimulating and extending trade. 

As to the allocations of the profit to the various Funds, these 
had totalled £550,000 against £850,000 in 1929 and £775,000 
in 1928, and he could say without hesitation that the Board did 
not consider these to be entirely adequate. 

The sum of £200,000 had been allocated to Officers’ Pension 
Fund, but this, although a voluntary contribution, must be 
regarded as an expense of their business necessary to ensure 
the actuarial soundness of the Fund, and, therefore, bound to 
recur year by year. Nothing this year had been written off 
Premises Account, with the result that the figure in the Balance 
Sheet representing Premises showed a substantial increase. For 
the rebuilding of the Head Office £150,000 had been set aside, 
but that would not complete the works, and further provision 
would have to be made this year. The allocation to Contingent 
Fund of £200,000 was the least that was prudent in these 
difficult times. The Carry Forward had been reduced by about 
£50,000. He stressed these figures to show that Banks were 
no more immune from the vicissitudes of bad trade than any 
other members of the trading community. As to their Subsidi- 
aries, The Ulster Bank and Westminster Foreign Bank, their 
progress was well maintained and their activities continued to 
contribute satisfactorily to the earnings and prestige of the 
parent institution. 

Following upon a review of this country’s staple industries, 
Coal Mining, Iron and Steel, Shipping, Shipbuilding, Engineer- 
ing, Cotton, Wool and Agriculture, the Chairman gave a series 
of figures showing the black spots in the distribution of unemploy- 
ment. He said there was no denying the fact that 1930 had 
been the most difficult year since 1921, and the chief manifes- 
tations were plain for all to see. 

The history of the years 1924 to 1928, the period prior to 
general depression, showed quite clearly that for one reason 
or another this country was lagging behind her competitors. 
Of the causes which acted as a deterrent to trade the world over 
—he detailed these—some would pass away through the automatic 
working of economic laws. He went on to show that Inter- 
national Trade was fundamentally an interchange of raw 
materials and manufactured products. It followed that the 
quantity of the latter which the primary producing countries 
were able to take from the manufacturing countries would depend 
upon the relative cheapness or dearness of the two classes of 
goods. Between the raw material and the finished product there 
were numerous preparatory and finishing processes, at each 
stage of which production costs of all kinds had to be added. 
When a violent fall occurred, as it now had, in the value of 
the raw material, because these intermediate costs could not 
be reduced, simultaneously their weight becomes disproportionate, 
and the price of the finished product was thrown completely 
out of harmony with that of its basic constituent. The primary 
producer was thus unable to take in exchange for his commodity 
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as large a quantity of manufactured goods as i 

had been accustomed—to the he 
the manufacturer alike. This disequilibrium was a Seenuar ah 
all abrupt price movements, but its seriousness for 
British industrialist was aggravated at the present ha 
by the already swollen expenses which he had to = 
and much of which it was not in his power to alleviate F 
a number of reasons, our manufacturing costs were substan > 
tially higher than those of our competitors. If we are to 

our goods to the primary producers of the world, it wo 
urgent necessity to explore every possible avenue of : 
and to put into immediate operation every means this aul 
might reveal of reducing our costs. = 

Proceeding, he detailed the various directions in whi itai 
suffered from peculiar disabilities, mainly the aoe pr 
Great War. He pointed out that nearly a half of our annuf 
budget represented deferred payment for the War and was there. 
fore more or less fixed ; the remainder—more than a half—instead 
of being strictly and rigidly curtailed in view of this fact, 
has shown a ceaseless tendency to rapid expansion, unde: 
successive governments. For years, the demand that the 
should begin to cut its coat according to its cloth had fale 
upon deaf ears; but to-day, when the general and sharp fall 
in prices had proportionately increased the real burden of 
taxation, the need for national economy must be bro home 
to the whole people. We had surely reached a time when any 
new expenditure should be judged not by its intrinsic desir 
but by the question whether the country could afford it. 

The whole crux of the matter was that British production 
costs were too high to admit of the possibility of present expan. 
sion in trade in competitive markets, whether at home or abroad, 
Somehow or other costs had got to be reduced to a level which 
facilitated effective competition, and this brought him back t 
one of the gravest features of the situation, namely, the wid 
and increasing disparity between wholesale commodity prices 
and the cost of living. The worker measured the value of his 
wages against the retail price level; to the manufacturer th 
standard for judging the burden of wage costs as an item in 
production costs was the wholesale price level. Here, too, they 
found the gap widening. How was it to be narrowed? If they 
could find the answer to this question, they would have struck 
a blow at the deepest roots of our present trouble. For unless 
retail prices and the cost of living could be reduced, there was 
grave danger that every attempt at readjustment of nomind 
wages would meet with resistance, and that the country would 
be plunged into a series of formidable industrial disputes which 
would provide an incalculable aggravation of the handicaps under 
which we were already suffering. Wage reductions alone, 
especially in the transport and distributive industries, would 
lead to some reduction in retail prices, but workers were quite 
naturally suspicious that such reduction of prices would po 
bably be disproportionate to their own sacrifices. There was 
strong case therefore for a sweeping investigation of all tk 
causes contributing to the maintenance of the big gap between 
wholesale and retail prices, and also of the possibility of removing 
all obstacles which stood in the way of their closer relationship. 
Until this matter was taken in hand the necessary correlati 
of earnings with productivity could not be expected to proceel 
smoothly, It could hardly be denied that in many industries 2 
lack of the required degree of managerial efficiency, a rele 
tance to jettison obsolete methods and machinery, and a parodi- 
ality which obstructed the formation of larger and more efficient 
units of production, were contributing substantially to-day towards 
keeping manufacturing costs at a swollen figure. 

Nothing, therefore, could be less helpful than merely to sy 
that wages must come down, without considering the essential 
conditions involved and realizing that every section, from te 
shareholder, through the management, down to the unskil 
worker, must be brought under the application of the principe 
of adjusting earnings to their proper economic relationship with 
to-day’s value of the services performed. The meaning of ‘this 
was quite plain. It was not sectional sacrifices but a co-operatit 
effort of the whole nation that was required; and the best tht 
one could hope of 1931 was that this fact would be fill 
appreciated by the country and would result in bringing togethe 
the leaders of our industrial life, employers and employees, ® 
a common determination to produce an economic re-organizatie 
and readjustment which should be both fair to all parties and 
effective in operation. By this means alone could we hope ® 
restore prosperity to Britain, and to maintain our position in t 
van of industrial progress. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted, and other 
business transacted. 
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A | A Narrow Escape 
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ineay to the wide range of banking their 3-ton yacht and their lives 
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